os 
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In ‘spite of this fine piece of \ 
tube making Accles & Pollock 
, still have their feet on the ground 


The illustration shows (though very inadequately) a specimen of tube making 
and manipulation of which Accles & Pollock are very proud. It is the core tube fora De 
Havilland propeller made of special chrome molybdenum steel, profiled in the bore. But 
whether it is an enquiry for highly specialised work of this kind, or merely for a 
more everyday tube of high precision, 
Accles @ Pollock are always 


7 RECISION rea ly to . 1 ; 
dy to get down to it with their 


a 









feet on the ground. 


. Aceles & Pollock Lid., Oldbury, Birmingham 
= hike! . : A ® Company + Makers and manipulaters of precinon tubes in plain carbon, alley and davnless steels, and other metal 
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At the Westminster Bank they maintain, for the 
convenience of customers who do not employ 
the services of an accountant, an Income Tax 
Department which many have found to be 
helpful. The existence of such expert services 
as this is one of the many reasons why . . 


It is better to bank 
with the Westminster PERFECTOS FINOS 50's 14/8 100's 20/4 


PERFPECTOS No. 2 S's 11/8 1008 24 








the art of gracious living 


WES TMIinswteR i & OS Se a ee Oe ee ee 











JOUN PLAYER & SONS, BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IKELAND), LTD 
(PRA) 


















Plot with a happy landing. High above the clouds you can lose 

yourself cheerfully in that book you took along, knowing your pilot too has 

a good plot to follow. It is the plot of your aircraft's actual track, 

traced by the Decca Navigator's busy pen on the chart of the scheduled 

course, If the plane drifts, the pen follows; the pilot corrects his 

course accordingly. Only Decca can give him, with certainty, his 
true speed and position at any moment. From take off to 
~ touch-down, the plot is continuous, accurate and 

° ~ independent of weather conditions. Flip the 





pages at your ease. Your place in the 
. 


DECCA. a 
shows the way 





sky is well marked. 
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Much more of an iceberg lies beneath the sea's surface than 
is visible above it. At Farnborough Air Show too, what is seen 
in the sky, although the summit of achievement, is merely 
representative of a vast productive organisation in the 
background, constantly active at drawing board, at factory 
bench, in assembly shop. 


Such an organisation is the Saunders-Roe Group. By virtue 
of sound production capacity, long experience in the 
successful handling of sizeable contracts, and the habit of full 
and prompt delivery, it is geared to the manufacturing 
needs of both civil and military aircraft, land or water-based, 
on a modern, high-pressure scale. Its designers and 
researchers, moreover, given the greatest freedom and 
encouragement to experiment and develop new ideas, are 
ceaselessly at work in the creative field. 


This is all in the authentic tradition of Saunders-Roe 
Since the early days of flying, its history has been one of 
expanding technica) achievement blended with growing 
production capacity tn all fields of aircraft manufacture 
and design. Most noticeably was this so during the war, 
when nearly 1,600 aircraft were built, repaired and adapted 
Among these were over 750 new amphibians 


Today the vita! part which Saunders-Roe plays in the 
construction of Viscounts, passenger ‘planes for B.B.A. and 
Air France, patrol boats of the ‘Dark’ class and with its 
‘Skeeter ' helicopters, reveals the weight of its productive 
potential and the range of its technical scope. In the 
Isle of Wight, at Eastleigh and at Anglesey, it can grapple 
comprehensively at. short notice with any large assignment 
of nationa! significance. 


SAUNDERS*ROE 


Working now . . . in your future 





Saunders Roe activities include : Flying-boats - landplanes 


helicopters - electronics - alloy bus and coach bodies - marine craft 
ciastie ond tominated weatenaiial. AE Ro ENGIN ES 


SAUNDERS-ROE LIMITED - OSBORNE - EAST COWES - ISLE OF WIGHT ALVIS LIMITED COVENTRY ENGLAND 
LONDON OFFICE : 45 PARLIAMENT STREET - 5.W.1 1 
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You can tell a Vantella! 
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ESSAI DE BALLON 
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The first balloon ascent with passengers (albeit only 
a sheep, a duck and g cock) was organised by the 


brothers Montgolfier at Versailles on September 








19th, 1783. Never mind the animals for the moment: 


what was in the balloon? Hot air, heated over a 
You can always recognize its 
perfect manners! See how it 
studies your comfort, with its 
coat-style cut, its unshrinking 
neckband, its roomy chest. Observe 
its Van Heusen collars and cuffs—always 
suitably formal, yet never stiff. 
And observe its tactful price—just 49/- 


how the phrase “hot air” has acquired its derisory ) VANTELLA.. 


, ‘ ith Heusen . coll nd 
sense. We need more hot air, good, all-pervasive, @| (oith Ven aus collars and aff) 


The perfect shirt—made by Cotella 


pF Pattern-card from A/M COTELLA, I LONG LANE, SEI 


furnace on the ground, Hot air lifted the balloon 
that wobbled into the empyrean and landed (safely) 
in the Chronicles and Miscellanies under the Index 
headings of Air (conquest of, and Hot), Balloons (first 
ascents of), Flight (first balloons) and Guinea Pigs 
(use of animal g.p.’s in ballooning). As this summer 


draws to a close, we in England may well wonder _ |‘ 





non-metaphorical hot air, blanketing these islands 


for all the holiday months, and beyond. Five months 


Ds 


of wasps and sunburn would be a small price to pay 





for five months of the weather that produces them. 





hf te 


September can still be a golden month... apples =< s ee EOE IIE: ee 
and chrysanthemums, blackberries and Michaelmas Ss 


daisies. But as the morning mists glorify the spiders’ 






Dy 


webs and the leaves start falling, we may dream of 


hot air: that was to have been but wasn’t, that 


——s 





is today and is gone tomorrow. Hot air for 


MUAY 
Oy 


Lite “abies which fotd 
a wealth leadsitre ened 


balidfaction when filled 
wilh Glayva...... 


buoyancy .. . that was the Montgolfier slogan. It fits 






our own backward-looking, early-autumnal thoughts. 8 









> 
PSE 





We must take things as they come ; but the Midland 
Bank records with some pride that neither inflation 
nor deflation, calm nor storm has ever interrupted 
the steadfast service which it provides for its customers. 





| MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 




















RONALD MORRISON & CO.LTO., EDINBURGH 
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Meet Perishin’ Fred! 


Very fond of a grouse is Fred.. Doesn't have to look 

far either. ‘ Like the perishin’ North Pole in this perishin’ 

factory ', growls Fred. But at least he stays om the job; 
half the girls are away with the sniffles. 





Now meet Bert — of the boiler’ouse 


‘It’s no good them coming grousing to me,” 
glowers Bert, ‘ radiators are full on (or nearly), and the 
Guvnor’s always bitin’ my ‘ead off about the fuel bills.’ 





ay < 
You know the answer to all their troubles as well as we do, Inter-line 
that corrugated roof with inexpensive, casily-applied, everlasting 
Fibreglass heat insulation. Then Fred will stop perishin’, Bert will 
stop beefing and the ‘Guvnor’ will stop biting. What's more, the 
installation of Fibreglass will pay for itself in less than three years ! 





FIBREGLASS LIMITED, RAVENHEAD, ST. HELENS, LANCS. (ST. HELENS 4224) 
FACTORIES AT ST. HELENS, LANCS. AND POSSILPARK, GLASGOW 








MOTORISTS 


are entitled to know 


the plain facts about 


PETROL 


The better the crude, the better the petrol. 





The highest-octane (amti-knock) crude 
comes from Trinidad, British West Indies. 


Regent T.T. is refined from Trinidad 
crude—and when blended with British 
Benzole makes the Premium Regent Benzole 
Moexture. 

This gives them both an immense 
NATURAL ADVANTAGE im smooth-running 
efficiency and exhilarating acceleration. 


#*& Regent T.T. and Regent Benzole 
Mixture are British Petrols you 


can be proud of. 


* They have naturally high octane 
value plus volatane controlled 
combustion. 


These facts @uarantee 
there are no better petrols 


REGENT 


PACKS 
PUNCH / Sa 
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Men who guide the destinies of 
the world wear Rolex watches 







The Rolex Oyster Perpetual Datejust, one of the 


NEVER before have the great men of the age 
been so well known to their contemporaries as 
today. News of almost all their words and actions 
is flashed round the world in seconds. Their 
faces and voices are made daily familiar to us in 
newspaper photographs, on the radio, in films 


they include royalty, the heads of states, great, 
statesmen and service chiefs, But there is one 

unusual thing we invite you to look at when you 

next sec them or their pictures—the watch on 

their wrists. That watch will most likely bear 

the name of Rolex of Geneva. 


most accurate watches in the world. Its accuracy 
has been objectively tested by a Swiss Government 
Testing Station, which has awarded the watch an 
Official Timing Certificate, with the coveted dis- 
tinction “Especially good results,” and the right 
to be called an Officially Certified Chronometer. 
1ts movement is permanently protected from all 
harmful elements by the 100% waterproof Rolex 


















Oyster Perpetual, silently and 
automatically. 


wore “af ete We are intensely aware not Accustomed though they are to the very best, Opcter cae, The Dateust to chee tdf-winding, 
omy & their importance but also of their per- these eminent men are nevertheless amazed at powered by the new Rolex Perpetual “rotor.” This 
sonalities. Their impact is enormous on us a8 the accuracy and reliability of their Rolex Anaponconstans rere. ing, making for } 
: . as hown o » 
well as on world events, watches. Rolex are proud, if unsurprised, that p> Sot patna oe mer dl ma te snidnighe, j 
It would not be fitting to name them here, for they quickly take these qualities for granted. and magnified by a “Cyclops” lens for easy reading. 
Y 
The Rolex Oyster Perpetual — cul- 
mination of three Rolex triumphs 
In 1910, Rolex gained their first / 
Official Timing Certificate for a 1 
wrist-chronometer. Now Rolex j 
have produced 250,000 Officially 
Certified wrist-chronometers ! 
three times as many as the rest of y 
the Swiss watch industry com- / | 
bined. In 1926, Rolex invented the 
Oyster case, the first truly water- : 
proof case in the world. The A landmark in the é WN 
rugged Oyster case protects the ° » *. 1 
movement, permanently, from history of ’ A > } 
water, dust and dirt. In 1931, , ‘Ss , > 
A ROLEX Rolex invented the first “rotor” Time measurement . » A ROLEX i 
RED SBAL self-winding mechanism. The latest " RED SEAL \ 
CHRONOMETER Perpetual “rotor” powers the ya my? CHRONOMETER | 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (4. Wilsdorf, Pounder & Chairman), Gmimva, switZtRLAND, end 1 GREEN STREET, MAYPAIR, LONDON, W.), 
and THE AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORPORATION, 580 PIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Wafer thin 
but marvels of accuracy 






% 





This 9-carat solid gold 
dress-watch has matching 
golden dial figures, anda 
gold strap-buckle. Its slim, 
streamlined elegance con- 
tains a full-size, jewelled 
Rolex movement of high 
precision, Shock- 
resisting. (32.15.0, 






Traditional good looks 
expressed in 9-carat gold, 
with golden raised dial 
Sigures and a gold strap- 
buckle. Centre seconds- 
hand, and a fully-jewelled 
Rolex movement that is 
shock-resisting. £51.5.0 


THESE ROLEX WATCHES look magnificent 
with evening dress or a dark formal suit. But they 
are as accurate and reliable as they are hand- 
some. Unlike many thin dress-watches, each has 
a full-size precision nent of | thick- 
ness. They are cased in solid 9-carat gold, de- 
signed and hand-finished by Genevan craftsmen. 
See them at your Rolex jeweller or write for 
illustrated catalogue. 

THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (Founder and Chairman, H. Wilsdor{), 

I GREEN STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 





ROLEX 


A landmark in the history of 
Time measurement 





all dvev the w 
where good t 


‘and pleasure 














mect 














































Six qualities which COUNT... 
THE 2-LITRE 


RENAULT 
Frégate 


@ 8s m.p.h. with case 
@ Overdrive fitted for economy 


@ Plenty of room for 6 adult passengers and all 
their luggage 


28 tw pomp 


agninicem Troadholding, as 4 result of im 
Magnifi Shold | f le 
pendent 4-wheel suspension 


@ Very low maintenance cost (Example: Remov 
able wet liners are replaceable at {15 per set of 
pistons and liners 


@ Many luxuries fitted as standard, including soft 
furniture hide upholstery, heater, air-condition 
ing, windscreen washers, and white wall tyres 





Economy motoring in style... 


T ’ rg’ ae . 
“WITH THE PENNY.A-MILE” REN AUT j “7 50 
‘ 4 e 


@ A 4-door saloon (sliding roof if required) with ample room for 4 adults 
within the wheelbase. 


- se 4 speed well over 60 m.p.h.; average petrol consumption, $0 m.p.g 
“The Autocar’ test), 

@ Independent 4-wheel suspension gives superb roadholding 

@ Amazingly manoeuvrable; slips through traffic like quicksilver and can 

be parked almost as casily as a pram 


@ Removable cylinder liners with replacement sets of pistons and liners 
at £7.158.0d. (Labour costs saved), 


@ Heater, demister and 
radiator blind fitted 
at no extra cost 


——— 4. 







Centact our 
nearest agent 
for a demonstration 
ride and let the Prégate 
and ‘750! speak for themselves 

SHOWROOMS: 2 iL MALL 


RENAULT LTD., WESTERN AVENUE, LONDON, W.3 wi 


Manufacturers in Great Britain since 1899. Distributors throughout the Umied Kinedom 


all of whom carry full socks of spare part 





294) 




















Write t Roneo Lid., 17 Southampton Row, London, WC.1. Tel: Holborn 7622 





TBW 245A 
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BUDGETING FOR EXPENDITURE WITH BOWMAKER 


Capital 
expenditure 
out of earnings 


When the cost of new plant presents a problem of 
finance, wise budgeting by the use of Bowmaker 
facilities provides the answer. These facilities for 
acquiring new plant and machinery are backed by 
twenty-five years’ service to many industries. 
Enquiries to any of our branch offices throughout 
the U.K. will receive prompt, personal attention — 
your local telephone directory will give you the ad- 
dress and telephone number of your nearest branch. 


BOWMAKER 


INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


BOWMAKER LTD., Bowmaker House, Lansdowne, Bournemouth 
London ;: 61 St. James's Street, $.W./. Branches throughout the U.K. 


M-W.137 








Have a gimlet, 


Thanks very much... 
a whatlet ? 


A gimlet. 
| SEAGERS gin, 
lime juice, 
small iceberg. 
Sounds promising. 
Is it a gimlet if 
the gin isn’t SEAGERS ? 
I daresay, legally, but — 


Ah! I know. You’re 
going to tell me SEAGERS 
is some special kind of gin. 


Let's put it more cautiously 
and say that gin is merely 
a kind of SEAGERS. 


Seager Evans & Co. Limited, 
The Distillery, London SE8 
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As a man progresses in his career, 
his standard of living insensibly increases with 
his income and responsibilities. At some stage in this progress he realises 

that the margin is trivial between an ordinary smoke 


3/ll FoR 20 and the best cigarettes in the world 
also in 10 + 25 * 50+ 100 
(including round 
air-tight tins of 50) 
— y -- 


STATE (XPRESS 


555 


THE HOUSE o + STATE EXPRESS 2 | 0 PICCADILLY, LONDON w.t, 




















Ah! 
SANDEMAN 


SHERRY 


SANDEMAN “AMONTILLADO” 
medium dry 20/- per bottle 

SANDEMAN “APITiV” 

extra dry, pale fino 20/- per bottle 
SANDEMAN “BROWN BANG” 

a full golden Oloroso Sherry 22/- per bottle 





GEO, G, SANDEMAN SONS & CO. LTD., 20 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Among a steadily growing circle 


of wholly satisfied smokers, no tobacco 





enjoys a higher esteem than 


Player’s “No Name” 





[PNN 83) 








LEARN ANOTHER 
LANGUAGE 


rue EASY ASSaMill way 


Assimil is the accepted Continental method that teaches you, ina 
few months, languages as they are spoken—without the drudgery 
of learning by heart. 

Assimil books alone, or preferably a combination of books and 
records, bring you a thoroughly practical and satisfying means of 
home study. For over a quarter of a century the Assimil system 
has been recognised on the Continent as the easiest modern 
method of learning languages, It is a great success. Try it, and 
you will become yet another enthusiast. 


Assimil offer Complete Courses in— 
FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN, RUSSIAN, ENGLISH 


Courses are also available for those whose native tongue is not 
English. Courses may be obtained on Hire Purchase. 











Phone: BAYswater 513! 
Please send your Free Brochure on 


In French, Italian, Spanish, German, Russian. | am 
interested in [| Records [) Books 


| 
| NAME ; | 
| ADDRESS | 
— | 











DARK BROWN 


(DARK TAN) STAIN 





All shoes need Nugget — 
Good shoes deserve it 


FOR THAT RICH AND MELLOW LOOK 


ea 
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Qu Cam always tet 


AKS 


+ 


t_- fa 


c 






From a re y well-tailored suit you « x} 
start as well as good looks to the end. And Daks ha 
a flair for combining these two qualiti The Fi 
City, so to sp ak, in that beautifully tailored coat 
And the comfort of self-supporting trousers. Among the Dal 
suits cut out for a busy city life, there are many new 

fine botany worsteds, in the latest shades in hairline, shad 


stripe, neat herringbone and subdued check 








B.O.A.C, takes 


BRI 


7: 


0) 


\ 


nS 


good care of you— personally ! 








The ( apt iim Of the atrceraltt is a real, dedicated The friendly, courteous attention ot k 
airman, with thousands and thousands of flying b.0O.A.C. aircrews always competent neve! 
hours... but still time for the youngest of obtrusive ensures that you'll enioy ‘ 


travellers, He likes to chat to his passengers moment of your B.O.A.C. flight. 
lik : 


the passengers e it, too Cor t your lu rave igent or any B.O.AA “. 


FLY > BOAT 


AS ATRWAYTS CORPORATION 











——— eee 
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*Viyella’ 
Longsox 7/9 


Self-supporting. 
Nylon-spliced 

at toes and heels. 
Knee-length for 
extra ‘ Viyella’ 
comfort. 


NYLON SPLICED 


*Viyella’ Sox 6/9 


Nylon for 

toes and heels. 
‘ Viyella’ for 
health and 
comfort. 


ay 
*Viyella’ Gamesox 5/9 i 


Ankle-length 
Self-supporting 
Refreshingly cool 
in the hottest 

of weather. 








Dyua,h ee a ae 













PARK GATE 


QUALITY STEELS 
FOR BRIGHT DRAWING 





black bars 
rolled 


to close limits 





THE PARK GATE IRON & STEE ROTHERMAM 


OPHOME ROTHER 








Cleveland's engineers ar 


j i | 
| i 
| and below building 
| | . 
structures which aré designed io withstand the passage of ume Deep foundation 
| P . 
work is a CleVéland speciality and is an integral part|of the modern science of 
1 structural engineering. To whatever depth or to whatever heigh 


part of the world — Cleveland engineering means enduring »' 


CLEVELAND 


Builders of Bridges & Fabricators of all types of structural steelwork 
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cast for an 
important part... 










Consider the strength of a 
Heavy Duty Dumper 


Dumpers used for big excavating 
and quarrying projects have to lead 
a tough life and a long one 





Transmission components in partic- 
ular are subject to the grinding wear 
and tear of heavily loaded vehicles 

climbing rough, rock strewn country. It is 
because of the need for calculated, unfailing strength 
in the transmission units of the Euclid Dumpers 
manufactured by Euclid (Great Britain) Ltd., 
illustrated above, that Lloyds with their unsurpassed 


facilities for scrupulous control at every stage of 





production are called upon to cast these vital components 











i Write or phone for your 


prescription to: 


MODERN TELEPHONES 


Telesound House 
1OL Tottenham Court Road « London W.1 
Museum 9192 (10 lines) 











Have your steel castings 


machined where they are cast. 
MODERN INTERNAL TELEPHONES ~ 
PUSH BUTTON SYSTEMS LLOYDS i 
AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE SYSTEMS | 
CLOCKS mnae eacoepeRs machine as well as cast 
LOUDSPEAKER SYSTEMS 


Ss | OND 8 OO ED BO. BOX 5) JAMES BRIDGE STEEL WORKS 
WEDNESBURY, STAFFS. PHONE: JAMES BRIDGE 2401 
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Nylons and spices on ultima thule 





Fiona is a crofter’s wife, living on a remote the hazards of the mails, by rail, sea and air, all 
Shetland island. But not for her the coarse these things can be hers. 
homespun clothes, the unvaried homegrown foods Over half the packaging board produced in 
with which her ancestors made do, Today all Britain is made by Thames Board Mills. And the 
the luxuries of the world are at her finger-tips higher our British standard of living rises, the 
nylons and laces, spices from India, fine precision | greater the demand for “Thames Board” 
watches, the latest books and fashions, perfumes | and “Fiberite” cases. Vital indeed is the 
and powders and elegant negligées. Thanks to | part that Thames Board Mills have to 
modern packaging, which protects them against play in the nation’s economy 
Th Board Mills Limited 
THe LARGEST MANUFACTURERS or BOARD AN Oo PACKING CASES in SnmirTraiwn 
PURFLEET, ESSEX AND WARRINGTON, LANCS 
“THAMES BOARD” for cartons, boxes, bookbinding, etc . * FIBERITE” Packing Cases in solid and corrugated fit yard 








Vol. CCNXIX Ne. 6000 
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Blindfolded? 


In the particular silence that descends when the 
bar has emptied a quiet voice edged with just a 
touch of envy said: “‘ Yours seems to be the name they keep on asking for. 


Is it true that they can tell you blindfolded?’ 


And the White Horse bottle with judicious 
modesty replied: “‘/ think that it is extremely possible. Blending, age, 


reputation, perhaps. But I’m talking far too much.” 
The afternoon’s sunlit silence remained un- 
broken until the colonel came in with his lady 
and said: “Two large White Horse please.” 


WHITE HORSE 
Scotch Whisky 
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EHABILITATION of the van- 
R quished nations seems firmly 

achieved at last, with the news 
that Japanese scientists have not only 
got the plans of their first guided missiles 
off the drawing-board but have already 
had them “stolen from a car parked in 
a Tokyo street.” 


Rate for the Job 

IN return for fees of “ £2,000 between 
them,” reports an entertainments gossip, 
Coward and Gielgud did one day's 
work at Elstree last week in Mr. 


Michael Todd's new film. Their short 
scene in an employment exchange is 
expected to be a sensation, though no 
match for an earlier, longer one played 
between their agents and Mr. Todd's 
| costing executive. 


Duck—It’s One of Ours 

Part of the newly-announced Eisen- 
hower plan for mutual frankness on 
East-West armaments is a proposal to 
base some Russian planes on U.S. 
airfields and some U.S. planes on 
Russian. Developed to the full, this 
scheme could defeat once and for all the 
gloomsters who say that obstacles to 
international inspection are insuperable. 





No Pack-Drill 

Srock items of hot weather news are 
being rained on newspaper readers more 
intensively than ever this summer, from 
the zestful Monday morning catalogues 
of boating fatalities to the week-day 
removal of wigs in the Law Courts. 
One new twist enlivened a rescue report 
from Tower Bridge, when a man who 
dived in was successfully identified, 


L 





CHARIVARIA 


and it was the rescued “boy bather'’ 
who left “ without giving his name.” 


Fists Across the Sea 

In his good-will visit to the United 
States the Mayor of Warwick made an 
impression at Yale University by cutting 
out all the well-thumbed cordiality 
gambits and remarking that the Univer- 
sity’s founder, Elihu Yale, “was sacked 
as Governor of Madras for using his 
position to line his pockets.” American 
academic circles feel that the Mayor's 
honorary degree is a cinch: even if it 
does have to come from Harvard. 


Diet of Worms Note 

So far the publicity for Martin 
Luther, now showing at a West End 
cinema, has been kept well within the 
bounds of good taste; a pink handout 


has been circulated, flatly announcing 





the place and date, with the laudably 
modest hint of sensationalism added: 
“The film which was banned in Peru, 
Egypt, Quebec and the Philippines.” 


Versatile Lot 

RULES governing appointments to 
delegations, commissions, boards and 
committees often seem a puzzle for the 
man in the street, and it was a change to 
see that the choice of Captain Kerby, 
M.P., as a member of the parliamentary 
delegation to Denmark was supported 
by his record as wartime worker with 
the Danish Resistance, decorated by the 
Danish Government. Unfortunately, 
this made it only the more disappointing 
to learn that a fellow-delegate, Sir 

257 


Jocelyn Lucas, M.P., is chiefly interested 


in the breeding of Sealyhams—‘ He 
bred,” says a newspaper report, 
“Princess Margaret's pet, Pippin.” 
Two Good Turns 

News that Major Salem, Egypt's 


leading underpants dancer, has dis- 
appeared from public life coincides with 
the retirement of Mr. Malcolm Mac 
Donald, hitherto a well-known 
sun-bathing and general beach-scene 
personality, Perhaps they wil! shortly 
reappear somewhere as a double act 


Asian 


Boom Everywhere 

OF two recent reports from America, 
one says that Ellis Island is to be 
presented to New York as a home for 
alcoholics; the other that the U.S. is 
expected to import seven per cent more 
Scotch whisky this year than last, Of 
course, when overcrowding gets fierce, 
someone can always present New York 
to Ellis Island. 


Black Spot 

Waririnc to a London evening paper 
on her holiday experiences at a German 
island-resort, a correspondent mentions 
that she wore the only bathing costume 


| AupisT 








among hundreds of nude swimmers 
This makes the old, sad point about the 
English abroad stopping at nothing to 


make themselves conspicuous. 


No Change 
Tue method of Mr. Peron 
Is to carry complacently on 
Receiving the sack 
And announcing you're back 
Before anyone knew that you'd gone 








A DISSERTATION UPON FREE VACUUM CLEANERS 
By Elxa 





ANKIND, says an ancient 
manuscript, for many years 
obtained the electrical equip- 


ment useful for their homes by 
purchasing it in the common market- 
place, or shops, as you would call them, 
just as they do in backward countries to 
this day, The manuscript gocs on to 
relate that the art of obtaining this 
equipment gratis was discovered in the 
following manner. ‘The dock-worker 
Bill Robinson, having departed, as was 
his wont, to ensure that his companion 
workmen in his union should not engage 
in their accustomed labours till after the 
settlement of some dispute between the 
union and their masters, left his house 
quite empty, Audrey, his wife, and 
their seven crippled children having 
gone to spend a day in the salubrious 
neighbourhood of Southend, Soon 
after he had commenced upon his day’s 
labours, he was approached by a 
plausible rogue with the proposition— 
salaputium disertum!—that if he would 
consent to having his house torn down 
and the remains concealed, he would 
receive by way of reward all he could 
desire of toasters, television sets, wash- 
ing-machines, ay, and whatever else 
there may be that operates by the action 
of that potent but intangible power 
which we name so prettily from the 
Greek #jAexrpov, or amber. Bill hastened 
to agree to this advantageous invitation, 
and in less time than you would think 
possible the dwelling was divided, like 
Gaul, into three parts and carted away 
upon as many lorries. His wite, as you 
may imagine, was but little pleased 
when, upon her return from Southend, 
seraque revertens nocte domum, she found 
her home, her very /ares et penates, 
which she had imagined, in the words 
of wise old Thucydides, to be s«rija 
és del, utterly vanished; but, consoling 
herself with the pious lines ascribed by 
Aytoun to the Wandering Jew 
The earth is all the home I have, 
The heavens my wide roof-tree— 

and, it must be confessed, with the sight 
of the numerous tempting packing-cases 
which her husband made speed to show 
her—she used all haste to leave her 
brood in the care of the local council, 


and with her husband took possession 
of a derelict Nissen hut which the same 
council was soon shamed, by a few 
judicious paragraphs in the local news- 
sheet, into putting into apple-pie order, 

All might now have been well (for the 
hut was bountifully provided with 
points from which the electrical col- 
lectanea might be energized), if it had 
not been that the current consumed in 
operating all this machinery proved to 
be beyond the means of the dock- 
worker. A number of increasingly 
clamant communications from the 
Electricity Board having produced no 
effect, a summons was obtained against 
him and he was haled to the County 
Court. Evidence was given before the 
learned magistrate as to the amount of 
Bill’s strike-pay, and of the value of the 
electronic omnium gatherum that lay, 
invested by the tidy hands of the 
Metropolitan Police with the sobriquets 
of “Exhibit A,” “Exhibit B,” and so 
forth, blushingly exposed in the 
well of the court. A discrepancy being 
apparent, His Worship was not slow in 
inquiring, “Whence came this great 
ostentation?”’—for in those days such a 
diversity of equipment would not be 
found even in the house of a magistrate. 
Upon being told that “It was presented 
by the manufacturers in token of their 
being allowed to dismantle my home 
and make away with its contents for the 
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entertainment of the public,” the 
magistrate incontinently adjourned the 
case sine die, and the dock-worker and 
his wife were allowed to return home. 
It was observed, however, that at the 
termination of the day’s proceedings in 
court, the magistrate summoned the 
representative of the manufacturers to 
his private room, where he engaged him 
deeply in conversation for some minutes. 
In a few days’ time His Worship’s town 
house was reported to have disappeared. 
The Police, the Fire Brigade, and who 
knows what other official bodies, were 
soon upon the scene; but observing that 
the magistrate made no complaint, went 
away again. Need I say that after the 
shortest of intervals the Chief Constable, 
the head of the Fire Brigade, the 
Borough Surveyor, and three or four 
other functionaries beside, lost their 
homes in the same way? The thing 
became a fashion, and houses, terraces, 
ay, entire blocks of flats, disappeared in 
every direction. For as greater numbers 
of wireless and television receivers were 
distributed by the makers (who vied 
with one another in their distribution 
with such energy that only the meanest 
tramp, or tatterdemalion, making his 
home beneath the open sky, could hope 
to remain without these amenities), so 
did the demand increase to see depicted, 
coram populo, upon their screens the 
anguish and surprise of contented 
householders coming home from their 
toil to find their homesteads gone. 
Thus the custom continued until, in 
process of time, every dwelling in the 
land had been annihilated and the 
whole populace sate in caves or under 
trees, where they enjoyed every benefit 
able to be conferred upon homo sapiens 
by the manufacturers of electrical 
domestic machinery. Finally, the 
managers of the very power-stations 
themselves joined in, and in exchange 
for their peeuniea of washing-machines, 
infra-red grills, and who knows what 
other delights, allowed the power- 


stations to be tumbled about their ears 
—a sight to enrapture the forty million 
owners of free television sets, had they 
but had access to the current required 
B. A. Y. 


to operate them. 
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“What big teeth you have, Grandma.” 




















Out of Their Depths By 


HREE weeks or so after The 

Times, immediately sustained by 

a barrage from the Americans, 
opened fire without warning on the 
peaceful and imdustrious denizens of 
Britain's popular press sector, it may be 
confidently asserted that if the purpose 
of this dastardly onslaught was to 
intimidate and terrorige its victims inte 
the abandonment of their most cherished 
traditions, their most hallowed practices, 
it has met with the failure it deserved. 

Indeed, so far from attaining their 
desired objective, the aggressors have 
succeeded only in arousing a new spirit 
of solidarity, of spiritual resistance in 
defence of all those values which have 
made our Popular Press what it is. 
Typical of these manifestations is the 
establishment of the Trash and Trivia 
League--a heartening response to the 
extraordinary observation of the New 
York Herald Tribune columnist Roscoe 
Drummond to the effect that ‘Most 
British mass circulation newspapers 
neglect what is important about Britain 
in a sensational, restless hodge-podge of 
trash and trivia,” 

“What,” asked a spokesman for the 
T. and T.L,., at the moving foundation 
ceremony presided over by a leader of 
the Church who gave it as his opinion 
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that a good gossip-columnist was worth 
a hundred sermons, and that there is no 
basis for the supposition that the Early 
Christian fathers would not have enjoyed 
the comic strips had they had the 
chance, “just what does this alien cynic 
Drummond mean by ‘important’? Is 
he then so ignorant of all that we mean 
by ‘our way of life’ as not to realize 
that the trashy and the trivial are among 
the most precious portions of our 
national heritage? Would he have us 
barter them for a Times article on 
shrinking exports (so depressing to 
morale), or the lucubrations of an 
‘expert,’ telling readers of the Man- 
chester Guardian of some dreary 
development in the world of science, so 
obscure that it cannot be made clear to 
a half-educated half-wit in a six-word 
headline?” 

Counter-attacking vigorously, and 
realizing that what is needed above all 
is a better understanding on the part 
both of the general public, and even of 
some of those whose vocation it is to 
tend and cherish the true doctrines and 
practices of the Popular Press, of the 
nature and aims of that Press itself, the 
T. & T.L. has compiled and published 
a lithe volume—lavishly illustrated— 
which, it may be hoped, will serve for 
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long years to come as the authoritative 
vade-mecum of all toilers in the field, and 
of all those who wish to gain a deeper 
insight into high purpose of their 
labours. 

We cannot hope here to do more than 
indicate the scope and character of the 
work, 

A hard-hitting Foreword, couched 
in terms instantly intelligible to all but 
the entirely illiterate, or to those whose 
capacity to understand that all problems 
are simple and can best be expressed in 
violent language has been corrupted by 
a diet of The Times, points out that 
what we are faced with to-day is 
virtually @ conspiracy to spread the 
illusion that what are—in an admittedly 
unfortunate choice of words—called 
“ newspapers” are not intended primarily 
to present “news.” 

This illusion arose in the bad old 
days, and was fostered by the only 
people who could at that time afford to 
read newspapers. These selfish and 
desiccated fogies—many of them diplo- 
mats, long-haired intellectuals and the 
like—utterly divorced from the common 
life of the People, forced the papers 
which they supported to provide them 
with news of what they chose to call 
“important” national and international 
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events; they went to the length of 
regarding a change in the composition 
of the German Government as worthy 
of a prominence nearly equal to that 
given to the arrival of a comedian from 
California or a cutely new dumb friend 
at the Zoo. 

But the revolution was on the way. 
Fogeydom and Blimpery were soon to 
be jerked from their armchairs and— 
except for that purblind group which 
still immersed itself in the columns of 
what it had the impertinence to describe 
as the “quality” press—hurled by the 
strong hand of British Democracy into 
an invigorating bath of cheesecake, 
crime in all its fascinating aspects, and, 
above all, that sort of Trivia which 
it is the aim of this League to expound. 

Among the many fascinating sections 
of this invaluable volume is one con- 
tributed by the well-known trashman 
Mr. A. B. Cee, on “Getting the Angle, 
and How History Can Help.” 

As Mr. Cee cogently points out, 
many of the textbooks with the aid of 
which “history” is still taught in our 
schools—Does the Minister of Educa- 
tion know the facts?—do little or nothing 
to prepare the child mind for adult life 
with the newspapers. Particularly, he 
urges, ought those who at an early age 
feel the “call” to participate in the 
great work of getting the right words 
and pictures on to the newsprint, 
acquire the habit of seeing historical 
events from the correct “angle.” 

Whenever thinking of any event or 
character in history, make it your 
practice to imagine that you yourself 
are not only there, but the responsible 
editor of a large circulation newspaper. 

Your instinct should tell you that far 
too much attention was paid, at the 
time, to—for example—Julius Casar’s 
military and political activities. Any 
of these could have been jammed by a 
good re-write man into a few lines, with 
a small map showing Rome, Gaul, 
Britain, Rubicon, and—if space permits 
—Philippi. Anything more than that 
will bore people horribly, and only this 
minimum is necessary to form the 
necessary background for the real story 
which, of course, is that business about 
Army Chief asks Divorce. Wife Weeps 
in Court. “Not Above Suspicion” is 
Husband’s Charge. 

Or you are in Rome a while later 
when historian Tacitus brings out his 
Annals, with all that juicy stuff about 


the goings on at the palace. This is a 
bit tricky, because remember yours is 
essentially a clean newspaper; also you 
are not entirely sure of your position 
under the libel laws. The thing to do 
here is to denounce the book, demand 
its suppression. Write a hard-hitting 
piece saying “You will be shocked by 
this article. Every word in it is going 
to disgust you beyond measure. It 
disgusts me. Yet I feel it my duty to 
disclose to the decent-minded folk of 
Rome the kind of filth which is being 
freely circulated in libraries and on 
bookstalls.”’ 

Then quote lavishly. In special 
type give the whole section about 
Tiberius’s orgies at Capri. Say “This 
kind of thing, widely read, can do 
nothing but harm. It is an offence 
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against all our Roman standards of good 
taste and wholesome literature. ‘That 
is why our newspaper has taken the 
grave decision to give it the fullest 
publicity so that public opinion may 
get into action, Prizes of hundreds ol 
sesterces will be awarded for the best 
readers’ letters on the book. Readers 
are invited to describe any experiences 
they may have had similar to those of 
the late Tiberius. Thus, and only thus 
can etc., etc., etc.” 

Chancing to be in London after the 
Battle of Hastings, you have a choice 
of two “angles” on the defeat of th 
Saxon armies. On the one hand you 
can declare that in reality it is a great 
victory—for the English character 
“Never has the spirit of the English 
people, always greatest in adversity, so 
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“You said we would have such a lot of fun out of this holiday.” 
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“ Spell Supersonic.” 


triumphed, Be sure that the news has 
come as a grievous shock to the cocksure 
commanders of William's forces.” 

Alternatively, declare that now is the 
time for plain speaking. We have been 
defeated. Have a headline “Who 
blundered?”” Suggest that somebody 
sent the English arrows to the wrong 
place, and that the English troops were 
in amy case worn out by senseless 
parade-ground drill ordered by people 
“trying to fight eleventh-century battles 
with tenth-century methods.” Insist 
someone must go. 

The best method of all, which only 
takes a little practice, is to use both 
“angles” on successive days. 

Of course, as Mr. Cee forcefully 
remarks, one of the big troubles with 
history is that there is far too much 
straight politics, war, economics and 
so on about it. In the end these elements 
destroy the essential note of intimacy. 
And even scandals in high places, nice 
as they are, can, if not mixed with 
down-to-earth sin among people like 
you and me, become un-intimate and 
tedious. 

This vital point—which contains 
perhaps the central message of the 
T. & T. L.—is rightly emphasized by 
Mr. Cee. What is desired, he remarks, 
is that something shocking, or at least 
pretty gamey, is going on all around us 
all the time and that if we read the 
right sort of newspaper we can be in 
on it. “A good editor in the reign of 
Henry VIII,” concludes Mr. Cee, 
“would, of course, run all the news 
about the King and his successive wives, 


but he would not stop there. He would 
broaden the scope, imerease the 
intimacy. How? By organizing a 
nationwide poll to find out what per- 
centage of the middle and lower income 
groups are behaving in the same way. 
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Is our national morality collapsing? 
The great thing to remember here is 
that you need not answer the question 
until the last moment. Then, according 
to what you feel about what the public 
want, announce that it is, or that only 
fogies will say ‘Yes’ to that question. 
At heart, Britain is sound. Spoil-sports 
who try to interfere with the natural 
pleasures of the people seem to forget 
who it was that won and lost the Wars 
of the Roses. ‘Above, Lily, Eleventh 
wife of the popular landlord of the 
Rose and Crown, smiles as they leave 
on honeymoon trip.’”’ 

A great book, for which the Trash 
and Trivia League will be congratulated 
by all whose glorious vision of Press 
Freedom is not dimmed by, etc., etc., etc. 
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“Krrzeune..—Chalet to Let for Winter 
Season; sleep 6; excellent cook left.—Write 
Box-~——-The Times, E.C.4.” 

Advertisement in The Times 


Why mention that? 


Longfellow ’s Visit to Venice 


(To be read in a quiet New England accent.) 


EAR the celebrated Lido where the breeze is fresh and free 
Stands the ancient port of Venice called the City of the Sea. 


All its streets are made of water, all its homes are brick and stone, 
Yet it has a picturesqueness which is justly all its own. 


Here for centuries have artists come to see the vistas quaint, 
Here Bellini set his easel, here he taught his School to paint. 


Here the youthful Giorgione gazed upon the domes and towers, 
And interpreted his era in a way which pleases ours. 


A later artist, Tintoretto, also did his paintings here, 
Massive works which generations have continued to revere. 


Still to-day come modern artists to portray the buildings fair 
And their pictures may be purchased on San Marco’s famous Square. 


When the bell notes from the belfries and the campaniles chime 
Still to-day we find Venetians elegantly killing time 


In their gilded old palazzos, while the music in our ears 
Is the distant band at Florians mixed with songs of gondoliers. 


Thus the New World meets the Old World and the sentiments expressed 


Are melodiously mingled in my warm New England breast. 
Joun BetTyEMAN 
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“ Actually we're not far behind the Americans in the vertical take-off field.” 
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Everlastings 


The Green Hat : Michael Arlen 


1 
HAT was the first thing 
about her. It was a 
bright green, of a sort 
of felt, and bravely 
worn; being no doubt 
one that a woman of 
many hats affects poxr 





le sport. 
I saw it (writes the Author) looking 


down from the window on our lane. 
Do you know our lane? It is dark and 
winding, and not free from certain 
demeaning smells, and there under the 
silver arc-lamp was the car, such a car, 
like a huge yellow insect dropped from 
heaven, gallant and suave in our lowly 
Mayfair night—a Hispano-Suiza. Now 
I am affected by cars... . 

But there on my doorstep was the 
green hat, and the bell clanged, and 
went on clanging as I peered under the 
brim into eyes and a scarlet-slashed 


mouth asking in husky tones—‘Is 
Mr. March in?” 

“You are the first visitor,” I said, 
“he has ever had.” 

“T am Gerald’s sister.” 

‘Come in, Gerald's sister.” 

Vaguely, she did. I struck matches 
and helped her. “You are thinking,” 
she accused me, “what?” I was think- 
ing that she was fair. As they would 
say it in the England of long ago—she 
was fair. 

But Gerald was pie-eyed; so for five 
hours in my room we talked about here 
and there, women, the novel, men, 
nights in Algeria, husbands— 

“Two,” she said, “they are dead.” 

She was looking over my shoulder. 
She kept strange, invisible company, 
this lady. 

“I am a house of men,” she added. 

“You surprise me.” 

This nun—I told myself—must have 
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strayed into the corridors of hell, and 
that I might walk with her there I must 
make myself a Judas to her hand; and 
her whole body quivered, and she 
seemed to bite her lip from within. 

Her ring lay on the floor—emeralds 
like the echo of a kiss. 

“How much I should like,” she said, 
“however inordinately—a glass of 
water.” 

She lay, when I returned, coiled in 
the twilight of the bedroom. 

“Tris Storm!” I cried. 

She snored softly. Her jacket pour le 
sport, that had a high collar trimmed with 
mink, was flung open. Gently, gently, 
I. replaced the emerald on the third 
finger of her right hand. 

But that car, that car! I gazed out of 
the window. 


2 
Gerald was the cavalier of low 
creatures . . . but why bother with him? 


A few days later he shot himself. 
When Iris, that shameful, shameless 
lady left me at about 6.30 a.m., she 
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said; “I will see you again when I have 
found my only leve. Or I will see you 
again when I am qualified to die for 
purity. I will let you know, so you can 
be there.”” That was the way Iris talked, 
through her green hat of a sort of felt, 
bravely worn. I rather adored it. 

And here and there I had tidings of 
her marriages. ‘The second had been so 
simple; he had been a V.C., shot by the 
Sinn Feiners. 

The first was Boy Fenwick. To 
Deauville—where else?—they went for 
their honeymoon, and he jumped 
straight out of the window in the season; 
and—as | gleaned afterwards from old 
Hilary over the port—she went about 
saying “He did it for purity.” 

It was, quite beautifully, the sort of 
thing she would say, leaving you and 
me to jump out of a third floor window 
to conclusions. 

And ever and anon the name of Boy 
Fenwick, who “died for purity,” would 
pass like a phantom of beauty and 
laughter over the heads bunched to- 
gether in club and night-club. To the 
Loyalty came Iris herself, in three 
hundred and ninety-six ermines. I know 
because I had a friend who was a 
taxidermist. Iris was with Col. Duck; 
but we got rid of Duck. And I sat with 
her in that beautiful car, with the lamps 
kissing her knees as we passed, and | 
went upstairs and found Gerald dead, 
but didn’t tell, and she went off—that 
shameful, shameless lady—to Paris. 

3 

Iris was lost. At last I found her, 
beyond the cafés, dying. She had had 
an unbearable operation. She had 
always—it came out in whispers—been 
in love with one Naps: as children they 
had played round the tree called 
“Harrods.” And when I bent over that 
wasted hand from which the emerald 
ring now hung like a quoit, she husked: 


“Ah that defiant courtesy! Thank you, 
my dear. I don’t suppose I shall ever 
come to England .. . Nevermore,” she 
croaked, “‘ nevermore!”’ 

4 

But she did. There was a heat-wave, 
and we had a party, and Iris there in a 
silver turban, and Naps, and Naps’ 
wife; and we all went bathing at Maiden- 
head with no bathing dress, and she 
rescued the wife from drowning, and 
straightway the wife saw how wrong it 
would be for Naps and Iris not to run 
away and enjoy their big love; and we 
roared back in our puissant cars through 
the dawn to London. 

5 

A heat-wave does strange things. It 
fries eggs on pavements... Iris was 
off again in that Hispano-Suiza, and | 
mentioned “The car’s gone mad.” Its 
distant roar filled the room like a menace. 
“After her,” cried the General suddenly, 
“after her!” We pursued in the ancient 
Rolls Royce, unused to such happenings. 
The General's silver hair waved, he 
kept his thumb on the electric button, 
and we charged headlong down the 
slopes with a wild cry of warning to Iris. 

She was making straight for a tree— 
“Harrods,” caught in her searchlights. 

“Tris Storm,” Hilary sobbed, “Stop 
her, man! Stop her, man! Not that!” 

“Iris, not that!” whispered Sir 
Maurice. “Child, not that!” 

“Not that!” we all echoed. 

But it was, with a crash, a tongue of 
fire, a great flickering light; and the 
beautiful car lay twisted, moaning. Our 
lights fell on its throbbing wreck. A 
moment gone it had been the proudest 
and most alive thing under heaven: now 
it was in its agony. At last the moaning 
ceased, the fire died away. We bared, 
instinctively. 

By the way I picked up a green hat. 

G. W. Sronir 
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Luncheons with 


WAS gazing the other afternoon 
i into the window of the Atlantis 

Bookshop, that Mecca of the 
London occultist, in Museum Street. 
I had just decided against buying cither 
a Kilner Aura-scope, a set of Tibetan 
Yoga Exercises, or a copy of Archery 
And Zen Buddhism, but was still resist- 
ing an urge to invest in a planchette as 
an aid to freer composition when my 
eye was caught by a notice announcing 
that the Neptune Press would shortly 
publish a revised edition with new 
matter of 777, “the most important 
magical work” of the late Aleister 
Crowley, described as containing, among 
other things, “for the first time the 
correct order of the Trump cards in the 
Tarot” and “indispensable for that 
rara avis the practising magus.” | 
stepped inside and helped myself to a 
prospectus. It set me thinking, as I 
































Beast 666 2,» 


turned into Great Russell Street, about 
my encounter with the Mage. 

Perhaps it is a sign of something 
deplorable in my character that to me 
Crowley, Beast 666, “the wickedest man 
in the world,” and all that, should have 
appeared consistently in the guise of a 
most amiable, utterly un-sinister, though 
markedly picaresque, buffoon. Or was 
I lucky enough to bring out the best, the 
best of all that was worst in him? I first 
met him a good many years ago in the 
Fitzroy Tavern. The disciple, a small 
nervous man, who accompanied him 
asked: “ What will you have, Aleister?” 
Crowley answered in his strange voice, 
high-pitched yet crackling; “a triple 
absinthe, please.” They sat down at 
the next table and Miss Nina Hamnett 
introduced everybody. The Magician 
remained silent until someone 
mentioned America. Then he leaned 


“Such a treasure around the house—he's just come out of the R.A.F.” 
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forward, his gooseberry-like eyes pro- 
truding so far that you thought they 
were going to jump into his absinthe. 
“When I was in New York,” he said, 
“what distressed me most were the 
sufferings of the roasted peanuts in the 
peanut-vendors’ ovens on the sidewalks. 
Their screams used to ring in my ears. 
Horrible! Horrible! Horrible!” 

The discipie hurried to the bar for 
another treble absinthe. 

When, soon after, Crowley departed, 
Miss Hamnett—this was before their 
celebrated litigation—expressed relief: 
“A.C, always makes me feel queer, my 
dear.” I twitted her, ordinarily so 
staunch a rationalist. “All very well, my 
dear,” she said, “but he made flames 
come out of my studio floor, my dear. 
If that’s not sinister, my dear, I'd like 
to know what is.*”’ 

About ten years later, in 1939, in a 
review of a volume of reminiscences by 
some minor Soho coney-catcher, I wrote 
an injudicious sentence to the effect 
that the author reminded me rather of 
“a more agreeable Aleister Crowley in a 
lesser way of business.” Prompt on 
publication, a letter arrived from the 
Mage. “My dear Mr. Richardson,” it 
began, “‘perhaps in future before you 
animadvert publicly in print upon my 
character you will take the trouble to 
make my acquaintance .. .” 

I telephoned my apologies and was 
invited to lunch. “Have no fear, Mr. 
Richardson,” said Crowley in that 
unforgettable, twanging crackle, “I 
shall not be too severe on you.” 

The Mage was inhabiting a small 
furnished flat—lent, I suspect, rather 
than rented—in Belgravia. He received 
me in a suit of green checked plus fours 
and a huge tartan bow tie. In one hand 
he held a calabash pipe like a cornucopia, 
in the other a bottle of vodka: “the 





* In the interests of truth I feel compelled 
to report this testimony, albeit reluctantly, 
for it may seem to conflict with my thesis 
of Crowley, the buffoon. I must add that, 
to this day, Miss Hamnett rejects the obvious 
practical joke hypothesis and refuses to be 
shaken by references to similar feats such as 
the “‘miracle”’ of the Holy Fire, which the 
Patriarchs of the Greek and Armenian 
Churches perform in Jerusalem every Easter. 
She is not the first rationalist to have been 
impressed by Crowley's capers; witness Mr 
Somerset Maugham, who withdrew The 
Magieian, his early novel about Crowley, 
from his collected works. 
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only really virile aperitif, my dear Mr. 
Richardson, with the possible exception 
of ether.” 

Lunch was brought in by a Scots 
lady named Kathy, part housekeeper, 
part disciple. The first course was some 
sort of lobster soup. Crowley pointed 
to a scarlet crustacean appendage 
sticking up out of the rich beige bisque 
flood. “It looks like the limb of a devil 
(he pronounced it dev-1ll) who has dived 
into a slough, does it not Mr. Richard- 
son?” He turned to the housckeeper- 
disciple: ‘‘ Kathy! Say Will with me!” 

“O.K. Aleister, but make it snappy 
or the spuds will be burrnt.” 

“Do what thou wilt shall be the whole 
of the law,” crackled Crowley, eyes 
closed. “Love is the law. Love under 
will.” Kathy followed in Scots accents. 

We sat drinking brandy for a long 
time after lunch. Crowley made many 
more jokes about Dev-ills and Mag-ick, 
quite silly little jokes but in that absurd 
crackling voice they sounded wonder- 
fully funny. I asked if his plus fours 
had sporting significance. He assured 
me, and for the moment I believed him, 
that he once had a handicap of plus 
four at Hoylake. 

Presently the conversation took a 


serious turn. I found myself becoming 
entangled in a discussion of the origins 


of love and hate. The snagician’s 
opinions were exemplary in their Christ- 
ian benevolence: “Hatred, my dear 
Mr. Richardson, is a secondary pheno- 
menon, a regrettable by-product of fear, 
the great Enemy. St. Paul... But let 
me give you some more brandy.”’. 

It was after five. I rose a little un- 
steadily to go. There was just one thing, 
said Crowley. Would |—we had passed 
such an agreeable afternoon—would | 
mind writing him a letter, not, of course, 
of apology, but just some expression of 
my revised opinion of his character? | 
said that, of course, I would, as soon as 
I had recovered from his overwhelming 
hospitality. In that case, said Crowley, 
I must come to lunch again to-morrow. 

I had every intention of writing an 
apology but a prudent friend dissuaded 
me. Crowley, he said, was madly 
litigious and cunning as a fox. The 
moment he got my letter he would try 
to use it as a lever to get damages. 

The second luncheon was remarkable 
for the presence of a gentlernan who is 
generally supposed to have been the 
model for “ Mr. Norris” in Isherwood’s 
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delicious novel. He was an old friend of 
the Magician’s from Berlin days. We all 
said “Will” together in chorus. The 
Mage’s hospitality was lavish as ever, 
but the “Mr. Norris” situation became 
extremely complicated. I had not met 
him before but I knew him by name, 
sight, and reputation. Neither he nor 
Crowley, however, was aware of this. 
As soon as possible Crowley turned the 
conversation to Berlin. He asked me if 
I had read Mr. Norris Changes Trains, 
told me that the original was an old 
friend of his, and added, with crackling 
relish: “If | were a real magician, my 
dear Mr. Richardson, I would be able to 
produce him for you at this table, would 
I not?” His inner merriment became so 
intense that I thought he was going to 
burst. ‘Mr. Norris” who was in one 
of his diffident moods, twittered: 
“Really Aleister, I think there has been 
too much fuss made about this mythical 
character. The whole thing is very 
vieux jeu.” 

Crowley asked, rather wistfully, about 
my letter. I made some evasive reply, 
but we parted on the best of terms. 
However, I still felt a twinge of guilt; 
after all, plot or no plot, the old warlock 
had made himself infernally agreeable. 
A month later, when I had saved up a 
few pounds, | telephoned to ask him to 
lunch with me. 

I was apprised of the Mage’s arrival 
at the bar which was our rendezvous by 
a powerfully volatile smell, like an 
operating theatre. I deduced that he had 
been indulging in the other really virile 
aperitif. He was wearing a tail-coat and 
sponge-bag trousers and looked like the 
duke in a musical comedy of the carly 
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He was greeted by a senior 
close and 


“twenties. 
naval officer—-war was 
uniforms were appearing —with a cheer 
ful gin-pink complexion: ‘‘Aleister 
old top!” I forgot precisely what w 
ate but it included paté and wild duck, 
and for a man who had started the 
forenoon on half a pint of ether with 
two treble absinthes 
Magician made a very fair lunch; he 
topped off with Armagnac and black 
Mexican cigars, strong as thunder. | 
found myself marvelling at his almost 
simultaneous capacity, unique surely, 
for dangerous drugs, rich food and th« 
strongest tobacco, all in vast quantities 
His conversation was genial as before 
and you could have repeated every 
word of it to your great-aunt. We dis 
cussed what form of war-work he was 
best suited to and made up an elaborate 
fantasy about training witches for anti 
aircraft operations, (I learned later that 
during and after the London blitz he 
co-operated with an occultist house 
agent to put spells on premises to render 
them bomb-proof.) 
That was the last 
though I remained on his mailing list 
and received from time to time doggere! 
patriotic verses and notices of the 
impending publication of some esoteric 
fragment or other, always inscribed with 
a strikingly hearty phrase that smacked 
of the previous world war: “ Toodleoo, 


pip-pip, Aleister...” 


as chasers, the 


I saw of him 


a A 


Sounds More Like Smithfield 
“A Duck's back is almost as waterproot 
as a Mackintosh. Come and try one 
at Covent Garden, W.C.2.”" 
Daily Telegraph 








Afternoon Diversion for Non-Fliers 


IVEN a confident air and the 
slightly compressed lips of a 


man who is going to make a 
complaint, it is possible to get almost 
anywhere at London Airport. Who is 
to say, once you have reverberated 
through the tunnel into that wilderness 
of offices, restaurants, car-parks, half- 
finished beer gardens, mounds of earth 
and masses of people known collectively 
as Central, whether you have just 
arrived from Rome for a conference or 
from Peckham for a quick look round? 
A borrowed BOAC night-bag helps, but 
a grievance is better. Ask for the 
Grievance Department, and tell them 
you have just been mistaken for a white 
man and shoved into an obviously 
unswept bus or an unfinished beer- 
garden or a waiting-room full of undis- 
tinguished advertising agents. They 
thrive on grievances at that place, and 
will very likely give you a free helicopter 
trip to the South Bank in the hope that 
you won't write to the Evening Standard 
about wet glass-rings on the first-floor 
bar. 

Only the hopelessly ignorant or 
inferior stop short at the sheep-pen 
known as the “Public Enclosure,” 
where it’s one-and-sixpence for the car 
plus sixpence a head, and nothing for 
your money beyond what one might call 
an impersonal view of planes coming in 
and pushing off. The rest press on to 
the great throbbing heart of Central, 





swarm through the glass doors of the 
Arrival and Departure Block, mount 
the escalator, and eat so much in the 
restaurant that bona fide \ate arrivals 
from Baghdad and Singapore sometimes 
call in vain for their favourite dishes. 
Now and again you will see one of these 
happy non-fliers glance up from his 
food and wave a hand in the direction of 
the vast plate-glass windows that com- 
mand the departure gangways, as 
though bidding godspeed to some 
friend en route for foreign parts; these 
are the faint-hearts, not quite sure 
whether they have any business to be 
there and anxious to give the impression, 
in ease the management is watching 
them, that they have come to see some- 
body off. It is a wasted gesture—not 
only because, if they were genuine see-ers 
off, they would be outside on the open 
roof-top waving handkerchiefs in the 
proper manner, but because nobody 
would dream of turning them out in any 
event. All are welcome at this curious 
seething, cosmopolitan metropolis. It 
is the People’s airport, and the People 
have a right, at whatever inconvenience 
to the travellers, to sip a cup of coffee 
and watch the goings-on. It makes the 
People air-minded too, determined that 
they also will one day get more than a 
vicarious thrill from the loudspeaker’s 
“BEA announce the departure of their 
Flight No. 241 for Basle and Zurich.” 

It is not, however, the Departures 
that chiefly fascinate the con- 
noisseur spectator at London 
Airport. Step out, well fed, 
from the restaurant on to the 
adjacent roof-top and lean over 
the rail for an hour or two to 
watch the Arrivals. Viscounts 
of B.E.A. and Air France, 
Convairs of the fledgling 
Lufthansa, a D.C.7 of Swissair 
trundle up in turn and dis- 
gorge their contents before 
your bulging eyes. Here they 
come, the old and the young, 
the timid and the gay, busi- 
ness men and married couples, 
Hindus and Mohammedans, 
women in brightly coloured 
shawls and toddlers in romper 
suits, filing down the gangway 
to make your sport. No detail, 
given a pair of binoculars and 
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By H. F. ELLIS 

no inhibitions about staring, is hidden 
from you. See the air hostess there, 
just inside the door-way in green, 
making those little elbow-supporting 
gestures that mean so much after 
a tiring journey? And the fat chap 
dithering beside her? Doesn't know 
about tipping, most likely. At his age 
he could hardly—— But look! My 
dear! Will you kindly look at what's 
come out now! Nuns. It doesn’t seem 
quite—though it’s an Aer Lingus plane, 
of course. Could they be I.R.A. men in 
disguise, would you say? 

Aha! This is something big. All 
those swarthy men trooping out of the 
Viscount with portfolios. Turks? 
Egyptians? Anyway, it’s a Deputation 
at least, unless they’ve come over to 
swim the Channel. Yes, there they are, 
all lined up at the foot of the gangway, 
with their hats held against their chests 
in a deprecating way and the cameras 
whirring away like anything. Jsn’t this 
fun? With any luck one of them will 
grab a microphone in a moment and 
say he has High Hopes .. . 

Never mind about this next lot, for 
goodness’ sake. It’s the Manchester 
plane. 

Am I going crazy, Charlie, or is that 
Farouk over there? 

Well, it could be. What is going to 
turn this peepshow into London's most 
staggeringly popular attraction—so 
much so that they'll finally have to ban 
the public altogether, or else divert all 
the genuine travellers to Gatwick—is 
just this, that it might be anyone, at any 
moment, right there in front of your 
eyes. Marlene Dietrich or Billy 
Graham or Rocky Marciano—or just 
that sweet old dear coming down the 
gangway now with her petticoat show- 
ing. Amyone. Isn't that a honey of a 
thought? 

Meanwhile, here’s another one from 
Manchester. Let’s go make a com- 
plaint about the soap in the wash-rooms 
and see if they'll let us up in the Control 
Tower on the strength of it. 


& a 


Planning, Planning! 
“*In this country there are something 
like 12 suicides a day,’ he said. 
‘I believe it vital to get this work extended 
on a national scale.’’’—Sunday Graphic 
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High Words 


HERE is no coming up like 
: thunder about the dawn as seen 

from a west-bound airliner over 
Labrador. Your watch says full mid- 
day by last night’s London time before 
the dirty dull grey of the night sky 
shades to a slightly less unlaundered 
look. 

You last saw daylight eighteen hours 
ago, if you exclude those ghastly grey- 
green streaks in the sky over Iceland, the 
“Northern Lights” that made the radio 
operator shake his head sadly, twirl 
knobs and inconsequentially announce 
that he could hear Basra quite well, but 
what had happened to Bluie West? 

Which brings me to my point that we 
shall all have to increase our vocabulary 
to cope with this long-range air age 
that is swiftly opening out before us. 
You don’t know what Bluie West is? 
It’s an airport on the west coast of 
Greenland’s icy shoreline, strategically 
placed on the great-circle route—the 
shortest way—between North America 
and Russia. A lonely spot? For resi- 
dents, yes; for visitors, no. A pilot who 
reached there the other night was told 
“Hold on racecourse at 7,000, you're 
fifth in stack,” which means he had to 
go round and round an imaginary race- 
track oval over a mile high in the sky, 
fixed only by location sounds in his ear- 
phones as he waited for the other four 
aircraft, lower in the pancake pile, to 
take precedence—which shows that 
Bluie has already become quite a busy 


place. 

The rapidly approaching era of long- 
range Comets, Seven Seas and Britannias 
is going to bring all kinds of new words 
into use. Take “facilitation.” The 
idea is to standardize airport procedure 
and documentation so that even an 
illiterate passenger can be processed 
through the formalities without delay— 
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By SIR MILES THOMAS 


rather like cream cheese being happily 
extruded into neat little packages. 
Facilitation, that is. 

There’s the marking of toilets, too. 
Personally I judge the functional 
standard of an airport largely on the 
cleanliness of the lavatories—and it’s 
a good guide. But in this polygot 
world of shifting travel there is hardly 
enough space on a normal door for all 
the variations of “men” and “women.” 
So in Latin-America, where they 
mostly speak Spanish, they draw sym- 
bolic little pictures—sombreros and 
Easter bonnets—to distinguish between 
the facilities for the caballeros and 
damas. Although I must confess | 
rather like the Afrikaans word for the 
gentlemen's cloakroom. It is simply 
“Here.” 

But without delving into problems of 
actual languages, one can get beautifully 
bemused by English aviationese. The 
latest horror (much in the news these 
days) is “automation.” I have just had 
an injection of it from an international 
trades unionist, who says that “pro- 
ductivity” is right out of date. Future 
wage claims will be jousted on the field 
of “automation,” which means the 
degree to which automatic robots take 
over from human brains and brawn in 
aircraft factories. 

I once heard a young gentleman say 
quite clearly from his perch on a bar 
stool that “if the Dutch would concede 
the on-off seasonal combination rate 
over the gateways the rest would go 
along.” The drama of the little scene 
was heightened by the fact that he 
apparently found it helpful to wear 
earphones while sipping his martinis. 
I found later that there was an inter- 
national air traffic conference going on 
elsewhere in the hotel and a small loca! 
radio transmission station had been 
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installed so that foreign-speaking dele- 
gates in the room could have interpreta- 
tions of the arguments at their very 
ears. Our friend in the bar had enter- 
prisingly found that longer range 
listening was possible and so combined 
business with relaxation in a marked 
degree. 

I found later still that he was not 
declaiming on some complex problems 
of swiftly changeable underwear but 
on an arrangement whereby travellers 
enjoying reduced winter fares across the 
Atlantic would not be unduly penalized 
if they returned through an inter- 
national airport after the season had 
ended. 

Nor is the actual flying jargon 
without its peculiarities. If you are 
privileged to sit on the flight deck of a 
big airliner as the pilot is bringing it in 
to land you will not hear him talking to 
the engineer about half-speed ahead 
or anything of that sort. He calls out 
“thirty inches,” or if he can do with 
less power “twenty-five inches.” The 
flight engineer, with each hand stradd- 
ling two control levers, repeats the 
call to check correct understanding and 
then swiftly adjusts the supercharge 
pressure—measured in inches of 
mercury. The four levers, being 
bunched together, are colloquially 
known as the bananas. 

There is none the less a certain dignity 
in the use of air words. Some little time 
ago an internationally minded body 
tried to alter the names of the letters of 
the alphabet—Able Baker Charlie and so 
forth—for clarity of understanding, but 
got no warmth of response at all to the 
suggestion that a call sign HWPF, for 
instance, should be rendered Hotel 
Whisky Papa Foxtrot. Unanimously 
the airmen decided to leave it as How 
Willy Peter Fox. 
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The Van that Launched Enough to Float a Thousand Battleships 


HE history of the British aircraft 

industry will relate that the first 

of the exhibitors’ caravans was 
allowed past an unsuspecting if quad- 
rupled police guard at Farnborough for 
the 8.B.A.C, show of 1948. It was, 
if memory serves, labelled “ Special 
Office ” and it was thereupon waved to 
a quiet site at the back of one of the old 
hangars on the Air Traffic Control 
Tower side of the field. It was, let it be 
said, a plain van. It carried no adver- 
tising matter, and had all the outward 
and visible sign of being just what it 
claimed to be. There was, indeed, a 
typewriter. 

The firm which introduced this 
Trojan horse to Laffan’s Plain before 
the topless towers of the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment was a well known and 
senior member of the 8.B.A.C., and 
we'd better let it go at that. The 


presence of the “ Special Office” in 
the field of battle was not publicly 
announced, and, in keeping with the 
then times, the whole caravan imme- 
diately went “under the counter.”’ 

The following kind of behind-the- 


By CHARLES GARDNER 


hand conversation then began to take 
place in and around the main Ex- 
hibition Hall between Senior Executives 
of the Firm Concerned and Senior 
Representatives of Possible Customers. 

S.E.F.C.: “Psst—What are you 
doing for lunch?” 

S.R.P.C.: “Er—I—er——" 

S.E.F.C.: “Well, old boy—don’t tell 
a soul—but if you go over on to the 
other side and down that gap between 
those two buildings you'll see a 
caravan in the far corner, It’s ours. 
Go there, knock three times and ask for 
‘Stan.’ It’s all laid on.” 

And so it was. 

Each day of the Show about a dozen 
of the Elect would disappear stealthily 
down a Farnborough back alley and 
find themselves, glass in one hand and a 
lump of cold chicken in the other, 
sharing a couch in the caravan with the 
other eleven of the chosen. The meeting 
had all the illicit excitement of a 
New York speakeasy of the late ’twenties. 
The door was locked; the curtains were 








drawn, and the cupboards containing 
bottles and spare chickens were labelled 
“Promotional Literature.” The type- 
writer was much in evidence on a table 
against the door, and I forget if there 
was actually a password. 

In such a way—so crude to present 
eyes—one saw the start of Farnborough’s 
Caravan City. 

To-day, the city’s main street, hidden 
from the vulgar, starts some distance to 
the westward of the president’s tent and 
a long, long way to the west of the 
Exhibition Hall. It consists entirely of 
caravans, stretching for about the max 
all-up-weight non-reheat take-off dis- 
tance of the heaviest of the jets, and is 
discreetly set well back from the runway 
in case the noise of the flying should 
disturb anyone. 

The caravans’ back doors open on to 
a dusty little footpath, and outside each 
back door is the biggest and toughest 
commissionaire on the pay-roll of the 
company—some of which concerns have 
specialized for years in tough com- 
missionaires. As a further security 
measure the caravan doors are usually 
openable only from the inside and then 
solely upon the execution of a Morse 
code knock which is changed year by 
year and circulated to top level staff in 
an envelope marked “Top Secret.” 

The outside of each caravan is gay 
with bunting and house flags, and even 
with discreet advertising matter. Look- 
ing up this main street one is struck by 
its general resemblance to c-rtain streets 
in certain bazaars East of Suez. 

The further side of the caravans 
faces the runway. Over each carefully 
allocated and measured frontal area is an 
awning, and little tables are duly set 
under it for appetizing lunches. The 
casual and exploring visitor, walking up 
the grass from the Static Aircraft Park, 
can thus obtain a tantalizing glimpse of 
how the other half lives. The less casual 
visitor uses the back-door route where 
there may always be the fortune of a 
stray encounter with a dispenser of 
tickets. 

The whole of the private life of the 
Farnborough Show is now centred on 
Caravan City, and the itinerant show- 
week population is thus divided neatly 
into two—those who have caravan 
tickets and those who are trying to get 
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them. The organization of a firm's 
caravan is more onerous than running 
the exhibition stand, Each midday there 
are a limited number of guests who can 
be invited for drinks and an even more 
limited number who can be invited to 
one of the two lunch sittings. Com- 
missionaires are trained to recognize 
nothing save actual tickets or, at a 
reluctant pinch, a personal escort by the 
managing director. It is a sales depart- 
ment nightmare that a V.V.L.P. customer 
will be warned off as lacking sufficient 
credentials, or that the firm’s chairman 
will be told by the commissionaire that 
he, the commissionaire, has heard that 
kind of story before and prefers not to 
believe it. Both the above have 
happened. 

The interior organization of the 
caravan itself can no longer be left to the 
rough rude chance of the first Trojan 
horse. A race of major-domos has 
arisen who can keep the V.1.P.s happy 
at the bar, concealing the while that on 
the other side of the caravan V.V.I.P.s 
are getting free lobster mayonnaise and 
a cold bottle. Most of these major-domos 
are on holiday-task from the Foreign 
Office, with a stiffening of retired 
ambassadors ready for a crisis. 


As the remarkable spectacle of 
Caravan City has grown in a few short 
years from humble and furtive begin- 
nings, so, to match, has grown up a 
knowledgeable race of city dwellers. 
These cognoscenti have made a point of 
being on Christian-name terms with all 
dispensers of tickets. They know the 
opening hours of every door in the main 
street, and they have their own shrewd 
grape-vine of appraisal of the rival 
menus and liquor, 

They are, in truth, the gen-men of 
Farnborough. 

Last year, one of these well informed 
gentlemen played a simple practical 
joke. Around 1730 hours on a hot 
afternoon he gave it out that the firm 
owning one of the most sumptuous of 
enclosures, but at the remotest end of 
the street, had moved on to the 
champagne standard. The news spread 
from caravan to caravan, and these 
humbler dwellings, many of which were 
dispensing mainly beer, were emptied 
with hardly an apology to the hosts. 
It was felt that, in the circumstances, 
apologies were not needed. Within 
minutes the street was black with 
jostling city crowds hurrying a dusty 
way up the hill to the distant flags 
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which, it was said, fluttered over the 
bubbly. 

As a scene it had a certain Thurber- 
like quality. 

But there was, as you will 
guessed, no champagne. ‘There wasn't 
even beer—the place was shut. And, 
by the time the crowds came down the 
hill again-——-so were the caravans, It was 
Farnborough’s most economical evening. 


have 
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“Ten QuPSTIONs 
1. What is a Kopeck? 
2. What country was known as ‘the isk 
of saints and scholars’? 
3, Who is famous for writing a biography 
of Dr. Johnson? 
4. Which was ‘the 
emperors’? 
5. What is a Borzoi? 
6. Who drew up the 
Independence? 
7. What is an Arbalest? 
8. Who was the Goddess of Wisdom 
9. Which is the hardest mineral 
10. Who was the father of medicine 


battle of the three 


Declaration of 


ANSWERS 

1. A Polish dance 2. Colombia 

Ptolemy. 4 Charles Lamb The Orack 

of Apollo. 6, Tasmania. 7. An Abominable 

Snowman. 8. The Declaration of Independ 
ence. 9, Rome. 10, Titian 

From a Yorkshire Observer junior 
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And now for the Eleven-Plu 
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Memoirs of an Air Correspondent By RONALD COLLIER 


public opinion on which I had 

the hair-whitening privilege of 
serving, and engrossed in evaluating 
the chances of a projected double at 
Haydock Park, I was unwary enough to 
find myself sole inmate of the reporters’ 
room when the news editor strode in 
and shut the door behind him, leaving 
me no means of escape but a leap from 
the fourth-floor window. Before I 
could snatch up a telephone, babbling 
about a boiling hot tip on Burgess and 
Maclean, the news editor had summarily 
appointed me Air Reporter, refusing 
leave to appeal, 

As I am afflicted with vertigo and 
trembling knees when standing on a 
chair to replace an electric lamp, I was 
no man to cover a beat in the sub- 
stratosphere. Moreover, my knowledge 
of aircraft at this time was limited to the 
design and construction of the delta- 
winged paper darts then in operational 
service throughout the office. 

A testing assignment was brewing, 
however. It began with a telephone call 
from Fred Flannell, Press Officer of 
Pandemonium Atlantic Airways, a man 
who wore 75-guinea suits and ties that 
glowed in the dark. “Gotta peach of a 
story for you—exclusive. Come 
around,” 

Within minutes, I was getting the 
brief. ‘‘How many London business 
men,” he said, “realize they can quit 
their desks Monday evening, fly to 
New York clinch a deal and be back in 


Grutic opinion on sich Thad 








the office Wednesday—and a sweet- 
dream sleep both ways?” 

I could think of none. 

“So there’s your story. You do the 
round trip yourself to prove it’s a 
pushover. On the house, of course.” 

The idea tickled the news editor's 
fancy, and the next Monday morning 
he had me photographed on the steps 
of a six-engined Stratomaster at Heath- 
row, brandishing a tightly furled 
umbrella and a _ pigskin briefcase. 
“We'll use this to-morrow,” he said, 
“get some pictures at a desk in the 
New York bureau, and we'll take you 
again coming in on Wednesday. Do 
your piece as a diary from start to finish. 
Facty. No guff.” 

oo 4 co Ba a 

As the grey tumbril bearing me and 
forty others rolled into London Airport 
that evening, and guards hustled us 
towards the sheds with sharp cries, a 
gamboge mist fell. 

“Nothing to it, brother,” chirruped 
Flannell, winkling me out of the 
frightened mob. “Met. says it'll lift 
in two hours, Come and let's eat...” 

Shortly after midnight kindly hands 
led me across the tarmac to the giant 
insect brooding silently in the swirling 
mist, and I was soon strapped into a 
sleeping-berth face downwards by a 
grinning stewardess. 

Rest, however, was impossible. The 
monster rolled so heavily to port 
(“banking,” I heard some innocent 
murmur) that it was only by leaning 
inboard after the manner of a racing 
side-car passenger that I was able to 
restore us to an even keel. And this in 
the teeth of bitter opposition from a 
steward who tried to push me back, 
crying “ Please settle down, sir. You're 
disturbing the others.” 

An hour later, all six engines set on 
fire, trailing ten-foot flames into the 
night. My hoarse cry of alarm brought 
two stewards racing from their after 
hideaway and put the customers into a 
lively panic. Small thanks | received. 
A movement sprang up among the 
passengers to drop me from the aircraft 
by parachute, but the Captain settled 
for putting me in a corner of the flight 
deck, where he could keep an eye on me, 
and forbidding the stewards to serve me 
alcohol. Exhaust flames, he said icily, 
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were a normal phenomenon of aero 
engines in operation. 
% # oe 1% + oe 

Though we were boring a hole 

through the air to Shannon, our first 
scheduled stop, at 350 m.p.h. a perverse 
Irish mist dawdled into the airport just 
ahead of us, causing the crew to suck 
pencils and frown over the navigator’s 
desk with all the intensity of a family 
syndicate in the throes of a 12 x 12 block 
perm. 
The Captain announced gravely that 
we should proceed direct to Gander, 
Newfoundland, compensated by a free 
issue of drink and a cardboard-mounted 
supper. Two hours later, while Gander 
was chalking “Welcome” on the apron, 
intelligence was received that Goose 
Bay and Idlewild, the two alternates, 
were being closed by the weather, and 
the Captain emerged from a further 
pencil-chewing scrum to announce that 
we should now turn round and head for 
Prestwick, Scartland. At Prestwick, 
Scartland, we were herded into an 
immigration pen and forbidden com- 
munication with the outside world 
while the plane was refuelled. 

We were soon airborne again, but 
bound unexplainedly for Reykjavik, 
Iceland. At Reykjavik, Iceland, the 
outer starboard engine developed a 
thrombosis which grounded us for 
twenty-four hours. I was now able to 
cable my newspaper. The news editor 
wired back: “Unpursue story stop 
return soonest,” an _ instruction I! 
welcomed warmly. But there was no 
escape from the clutches of Pande- 
monium Airways. The only way to get 
back to London was to fly on to New 
York and catch an East-bound plane. 

* * te Bs of 4 

It was no fault of mine that Pande- 
monium’s Idlewild ground staff should 
choose the morning of our arrival to 
stage a strike for more pay, though to 
read my news editor’s cables to the New 
York office after I had been kicking my 
heels for a week, one would have 
thought I had stage-managed the whole 
thing. After ten days I was ordered to 
return by sea. 

Haven't seen Fred Flannel! since, but 
then as Angling Correspondent (North- 
ern Office) you're rather apt to get out 
of touch. 
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A Round of Visits By 


Mount Athos 

WO monks, with umbrellas and 

shopping bags, climb on to the 

bus. They hang strings of bread- 
rolls on a convenient nail, adjust beards, 
pat buns and open their morning news- 
papers, crossing themselves now and 
then as they read. The gesture is 
vigorously repeated as the bus, racing 
another through the suburbs of Salonika, 
swerves sharply in front of it, then 
lurches ahead, the bend victoriously 
rounded. We are off on a round of 
country house visits, a series of bachelor 
parties in the stately homes of Mount 
Athos, those orthodox monasteries, still 
undissolved, which keep Byzantium 
going. 

After a last night in the world, a last 
glimpse of mere women, we board the 
monastic caique. A Frenchman, clutch- 
ing his Guide Bleu, bids a tender fare- 
well to his wife. Two Germans, carrying 
knapsacks, are requested to change their 
shorts for trousers. The boatman blows 
a blast on his conch shell. The engine 
chugs us away. The monks relax, 
removing their tall hats, revealing inside 
them tiny female cherubs, stuck to the 
lining by a compassionate hatter. 

Soon, amid woodlands, with fine 
views of the sea, an imposing procession 
of lordly seats unfolds before us, capping 
the white-cliffed coastline. Stone walls, 
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weathered with age, dream in the sun- 
light. Stone keeps protect them, 
lichened roofs cover them, stuccoed 
cupolas rise above them from spacious, 
slumberous courtyards. From brightly 
stuccoed upper storeys bearded gentle- 
men, aloof on their balconies, gaze 
down over their domains. 

Presently the scene grows wilder. 
The cliffs grow steeper. The houses, 
perched high on their inaccessible flanks, 
are the villas, the cottages, the buts and 
bens of single gentlemen, keeping 
themselves to themselves: hermits, 
whose standard of living has risen from 
that of the cave to that of the bijou 
residence, conveniently approached by 
means of a rope or in a basket. From an 
empty white beach, as from a bus stop, 
a bearded hermit waves his umbrella at 
us, takes off his shoes, tucks up his 
skirts, and wades out to the boat. 

Finally we reach our destination, the 
grand mansion of the Lavra. Riding up 
a drive between ivied walls and hedge- 
rows tangled with Old Man’s Beard, we 
smell gardens fragrant with rose olean- 
ders and meadows with new-mown hay. 
An old gentleman crouched by the 
roadside greets us, picking lavender to 
put in bags among his robes. And we 
arrive at the great porch, where a porter 
takes charge of our luggage and ushers 
us into the courtyard, 
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A bearded host greets us with the 
words, “‘Good-bye.”’ And indeed we do 


not see, or at least identify him again 


For our hosts are collective, a family of 
greybeards indistinguishable as twins 
from one another One formally 


entertains us to ‘Turkish delight, 
followed by a glass of raw ouso and 
coffee. Another takes us for a walk to see 
his country estate, his orchards, vine 
yards and bean rows, In an arbour he 
lets his hair down for a gos ip 

A third, a man of intellect, receives 
us in his flat, with a door painted in 
trompe l'ail, and shows us the thirty 
thousand pages of his day to day journal 
Lining shelves from floor to ceiling, they 
are meticulously indexed, carefully 
bound, finely illustrated with tracings of 
postage stamps, dispo ed in the form of 
the Cross. Finally a fourth eives us his 
bed or at least his board, in a bed sitting 
room with a view, hung with photo 
graphs of bearded cronies 
“T do not need it,”’ he say I shall 
be singing all night. Drop in and hear 
me sometime, do.” 


For it is the Feast of St. Athanasiu 
the gala house-party of the year 
Hermits in their hundreds have come in 


from their country retreats to attend it, 
bringing arts and crafts to sell to th 


‘ 
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visitors, buying plastic cruets to 
home. For the past hour in the trea 








a handsome Archbishop, revered as the 
Despot, has been choosing his costumes 
for an all-night performance, without 
cuts, of the full Byzantine liturgy. At 
six o'clock our hosts bid us good night, 
to take their stalls in the church. We 
retire to smoke guiltily in our bedrooms, 
then sleep lulled by the distant sound of 
their choral devotions, 

At five o'clock in the morning our 
host wakes us up, taking half-an-hour 
off from the celebrations. 

“Get up,” he demands. 
daylight.” 

Not awake to his reasoning, we 
nevertheless rise, and he leads us to the 
church for the last four hours of 
the service, Stirred by its grandeur, by the 
rustle of vestments, by the volume of 
song, by the glitter of gilt and the glow 
of dark frescoes in a conflicting galaxy 
of candle- and sunlight, we gaze as the 
Despot is caparisoned in cloth of gold 
by a retinue of deacons in rosebud 
brocades; as with sovereign graces and 
in a resonant baritone he enacts the 
ritual of a godlier, more sumptuous age. 

As it reaches its climax the chandeliers 
swing gently in circles, the Despot 
makes a final series of exits and re- 
entries, and we proceed to a nine o'clock 
breakfast. This consists of Turkish 
delight, ouso and coffee, and is followed 
directly, at nine-thirty, by a luncheon of 
soup and fish (dried), washed down by a 
light win rosé. We eat it, two hundred 
strong, in a mediaeval refectory, grave 
saints on its walls looking down on the 
less saintly beneath them, while around 
them rage the atrocities of their age— 
heads rolling in the dust, complete with 
haloes, decapitated corpses still holding 
them. We eat in silence, to the sound of 
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a monk reading the life of a saint, until 
the Despot stops him, as the Chairman 
might well do at a banquet, by a rap on 
a bell. Then all retire to bed. 

The social round culminates with a 
visit to a palace: a monastic Kremlin, 
named Russico, which the Tsars built 
in the nineteenth century with barrack 
buildings fit for an Army of Cossacks. 
As we arrive they are deserted but for a 
white-bearded monk, pacing his balcony 
naked, with a fine sun tan and, to all 
appearances, a horn on his forehead. 

An out-patient presumably. Within 
the walls all is holy. All in fact is silence, 
broken only by the snores of an aged 
janitor, asleep on a Bessarabian rug. 
We wander alone through empty court- 
yards; beneath buildings bulging with 
onion domes, their crosses set with 
brilliants; down empty corridors lined 
with numbered doors. 

It is the palace of a family, once 
fifteen hundred strong, whose line is 
dying out. No soul is to be seen but an 
occasional greybeard, shuffling along 
with a teapot, who to our request for a 
guest room mutters a word with a sound 
like * Nichevo.” We grow thirsty, and 
take a draught of cold water from a tap 
with a frying-pan chained to it. We 
grow hungry. Another greybeard 
passes, smiles’ remotely at our request 
and moves on. 

Finally, towards five o'clock, ten by 
the clock tower, a bell rings, and a few 
more emerge from their rooms. In high, 
cracked voices, in a church like a drawing- 
room, they chant the Russian liturgy. 
Then we file into a banqueting hall, a 
hundred yards long, with an array of 
some fifty tables. One of them, far up 
near the window, is laid for eleven, and 
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here we sit, with our surviving but 
silent hosts. We eat soup. We break 
bread. We pour frorn the decanter in 
front of us—and taste vinegar. 

Early next morning we creep away, 
feeling guilty of an unwarranted in- 
trusion. 

Next day we proceed on the social 
round. The neighbouring squire, being 
peppery about Cyprus, is Not at Home 
to us, but mounts us from his stables to 
continue our journey, while an apparent 
foxhound barks at our heels. Two 
young deacons accompany us, one with a 
golliwog fuzz, the other with a governess 
bun, tied with a bootlace, both stroking 
chins to encourage their vestigial 
beards. 

Thus we arrive at Valopeohiou, a 
house renowned for its wealth. 
Approached by a lime avenue, it is 
built in the classical style, with a Scots 
baronial tower, a touch of Knole in its 
chimneys and lichened roofs, and a 
number of Regency wings, stuccoed a 
deep sang de beuf. In a Victorian 
drawing-room two hosts receive us, 
reclining in rocking chairs. Above them 
is an expensive art nouveau electrolicr, 
beneath them a thick pile carpet, woven 
with two-headed eagles, beside them a 
plush-covered table with a pom-pom 
fringe, all laden with albums and orna- 
ments. 

Here reigns the sophistication of 
wealth. Our hosts smoke openly. There 
is a mirror to shave in. There are hens 
as well as cocks in the farm-yard—to say 
nothing of snow-white turkeys. Dis- 
played in the library and the treasury 
are works of art which would fetch five 
figures at Christie's. 

Dochyariou, by contrast, asleep by 
the sea, is a house which has seen better 
days: a home for old age pensioners, 
frail and maidenly as aunts, their black 
washing hung out todryon the balconies. 
They eat their meals in their rooms, 
leaving us alone to be served with 
spaghetti and octopus by a scullion, his 
fingers inky from the ink-fish. 

Simonos Petra towers from a trinity 
of rocks, a house affluent but thrifty, 
with a concrete-faced church, where, all 
unmonastic, doves mate softly and cats 
mate stridently on the roof-tops. At 
Dionysiou our hosts are in a perpetual 
flurry, tumbling nervously over each 
other to show us the best objets d'art. 
We breakfast off sea-urchins, prised 
from the jetty with an umbrella. 
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“Who's been at my Enosis?” 





The Home Psychologist By MARJORIE RIDDELI 


EAR SIR,—Being a Psychologist 
D on a magazine you must have 

lots of people writing to you, 
but I hope you will have time to help 
me with my quandary over the Quiz 
you wrote in this week’s issue: Are 
You Marrying the Right Man? Find 
Out Now—Before It’s Too Late / 

First of all though, I must tell you 
that your magazine is my favourite one, 
and I always do your Quiz right after 
I’ve read the Puzzled Hearts Page. I 
would do it first, but the Puzzled Hearts 
is easier when standing on the bus going 
to the office. That’s whenI readit. I 
do your Quiz when I get to the office, 
always watching out for Mr, Ergenstall 
being in first, that'll be the day. 

I must say your bit always looks ever 
so nice and comforting on the page, Live 
Life Beautifully With Our Psychologist, 
and your picture with such nice wavy 
hair underneath. But I think it’s a pity 
to have a question mark instead of your 
face, being frustrating, as I expect you 
know, being you. Though I suppose 
you have to, because of Ethics. Any- 
way, I’m sure you have a nice face, in 
case you wonder sometimes what people 
think of it. 

Well now, I’m in love with a really 
marvellous boy called Roy, and he's in 
love with me. The first time he really 
told me was on the Saturday before 
your latest Quiz came out, and when I 
saw that it was about Marrying the 
Right Man, naturally I was dead keen 
to do it. 

Well, it came out all wrong. 1 know 


someone who does fit most of the 
answers I was supposed to get, but he’s 
already married and anyway I don't like 
him. 

But some of the questions weren't 
right for Roy either, and when you were 
supposed to put Yes or No and all you 
could really put was Perhaps, being 
honest, no one was going to see it after 
all, well I didn’t know how many marks 
to give him. For instance, it said: Does 
He like children? Well I didn’t know if 
he liked children, so I said to him Roy, 
do you like children? And he said 
Why? And I said Oh, I just wondered. 
Not liking to say, you see, And then I 
said Well, do you? And he said I've 
never thought about it. So I said Well, 
think about it. And he said Why? So 
I said Nothing, I just wondered. And 
he said Oh, they're all right. 

So I didn’t know what to do, and then 
as it said score five marks for Yes and 
none for No, I gave him two and a half. 

Then he caught up a bit with the next 
question, I’m glad to say, which was: 
Have you and He any mutual hobbies? 
Well, my hobbies are knitting and film 
stars, and though Roy doesn’t knit, of 
course, he does work in a film studio. 
So we were mutual over that and I gave 
him full marks and an extra one. 

Then there was another question that 
was a bit tricky that said: Does He 
make passionate love to you? Well, I 
wasn’t sure how passionate you meant, 
and as a matter of fact | was just going 
to ignore it at first, because of it not 
being really nice, and then I thought, 
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well, it must be all right being Psy 
chology, like a sort of doctor, But I still 
wasn’t sure how to answer it, because 
though Roy does get a bit Oppy some 
times he’s not exactly like a film star if 


you understand. He's a bit lik Norm, 
as a matter of fact, Norm being my first 
boy not counting Will who turned out 
to be a year younger than m« Norm 
always asked first if he could kiss me 


and then apologized afterwards, though 
Roy doesn’t actually do that. Norm wa 
very refined, (My friend Vi says they 'r 
the worst, but she’s just showing off.) 

As a matter of fact I really thought of 
Greg when I was doing this question 
Greg came after Norm, and | finished 
with him when I met Roy, though he 
still keeps on and rings me at the office 
You should hear Mr. Ergenstall! Well 


Greg went in for that kind of thing 
much more than Roy does, and when | 
thought of that I did all the question 


again, only this time about Greg. And 
he came out much better than Roy 
But it’s Roy I’m keen on, so what 
shall I do? 

As a matter of fact, neither of them 
has actually asked me to marry them 
yet, so I've still time to decide which to 
concentrate on. (sree wouldn 
much prodding mind you, though as | 
say it was Roy I was actually working or 
when I did your Quiz. But I'll slack 
off a bit until I hear from you i 
hoping will be s00n and tl anking you 
in anticipation, I am 

Yours truly, 


1) 








Dumb Chums at Riverhead 


OT much has been happening 
N in America since I last wrote. 
Things, as always in the 
summer, have been quiet. That is prob- 
ably why the Schwartz story has made 
such an impresson on me. 

One morning not long ago the 
telephone-answering executive of the 
New York Herald-Tribune answered 
the telephone, and the caller said that 
his name was Sidney A. Schwartz. He 
lived at Riverhead, Long Island, where 
he kept bees. 

“Ah yes, bees. And how are they all?” 

“They're fine,” said Mr. Schwartz, 
“but what I called up for was to ask if 
you would like to have ten armadillos.”’ 

“Ten what was that once again?” 

“Armadillos,” said Mr. Schwartz. 
“You probably know them better as 
dasypus novemcinctus.” 

It was a strange and interesting story 
that he had to relate. What put the idea 
into his head he could not say, but one 
afternoon as he was looking at his bees 
the thought flashed into his mind—Why 
bees? Why not armadillos? And so 
strongly did the armadillo urge grip 
him that he wrote off to a woman in 
Texas, where these creatures abound, 
asking her to send him a couple, It 
would, he felt, be a new experience. 
He had at this time learned nothing of 
armadillos except that nobody had ever 
claimed that they wrote the plays of 
Shakespeare, and he thought it would 
be a nice way of filling a gap in his 
education, 





One of the things he did not know 
was that the pair which were being 
shipped to him were of opposite sexes 
and there had recently burgeoned in 
their bosoms sentiments toward each 


other deeper and warmer than those of © 


ordinary friendship. Nor was he aware 
that when the union of two armadillos 
is blessed, the result is eight armadillos, 
sometimes more, but never less. Pretty 
soon armadillos began to sprout in 
every nook and cranny of his home at 
Wildwood Lake and Pine Lane and he 
soon became apprised of the drawbacks 
to this state of affairs. 

In addition to requiring large quan- 
tities of dog food, frozen horse meat, 
cod liver oil and cream cheese, which 
dented the household budget con- 
siderably, armadillos—for reasons best 
known to themselves—sleep all day and 
come to life, like dramatic critics, only 
after dark. And unfortunately they are 
noisy and rowdy. It was not long before 
Mr. Schwartz’s home had become to all 
intents and purposes a night club, one 
of the more raffish kind, with armadillos, 
flushed with cream cheese, staggering 
about and shouting and yelling and 
generally winding up with a couple of 
ugly brawls before they turned in for 
the day. Pandemonium is the word that 
springs to the lips, One can imagine 
what it must be like with ten armadillos 
always around, two of them singing 
duets, the others forming quartets and 
rendering “Sweet Adeline” in close 
harmony. Far into the small hours, 
mind you. 

Mr. Schwartz approached the Bronx 
Zoo. Would they like ten armadillos? 
No, said the Bronx Zoo, they wouldn't. 
He tried to dispose of them at sacrifice 
prices to a New York dealer, but again 
there was nothing doing. He was stuck. 

And this is where I think that Mr. 
Schwartz shows up in a very creditable 
light. ‘Tennyson once said that he held 
it truth with him who sings to one clear 
harp in divers tones that men may rise 
on stepping-stones of their dead selves 
to higher things, and Mr. Schwartz felt 
the same, Where a weaker man would 
have gone off into a corner and sat there 
with his head between his hands, he 
acted. He had always wanted a Ph.D. 
degree, and here, he suddenly saw, was 
where he could get one. He would 
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write a thesis on the nine-banded 
Armadillo and clean up. 

He divided the young armadillos into 
two groups . . . it was no good trying to 
do anything with the mother and father, 
they were too soppy to take anything 
in... and—I quote the Herald-Tribune: 


“One group he made to walk 
incessantly upon a treadmill to the 
extent of three miles a day. The other 
he allowed to lead completely sedentary 
lives, undisturbed by anything except 
the thoughts that normally disturb 
armadillos in the springtime. And at 
the end of some weeks he found that 
the armadillos which had led the 
strenuous life were healthier and 
happier than the armadillos which had 
lain slothful and passive.” 


And he got his Ph.D., showing that 
out of evil cometh good, and that has 
cheered him up enormously, but I must 
confess that I find the reasoning of his 
thesis shaky. How does he know that 
the athletic armadillos were happier 
than the other lot? They may have been 
just putting a brave face on things and 
keeping a stiff upper lip. You can’t go 
by an armadillo’s surface manner. 
Many an apparently cheery armadillo 
without, you would say, a care in the 
world is really nursing a secret sorrow, 
sobbing into its pillow and asking itself 
what is the good of it all and how can it 
shake off this awful depression. I should 
require a lot more evidence than Mr. 
Schwartz has submitted to convince me 
that the ones he thinks so chirpy are 
really sitting on top of the world with 
their hats on the side of their heads. 

But what interests me chiefly in the 
story is not the joie de vivre or lack of 
joie de vivre of the armadillos but the 
Schwartz angle. If I say that my heart 
bleeds for him, that is not putting it at 
all too strongly. He has got his Ph.D., 
yes, and that in a way, I suppose, is a 
happy ending, but he has also still got 
all those armadillos and more probably 
coming along every hour on the hour. 
The place must be a shambles. 

Riverhead is only seven miles from 
where I live. I must drop over there 
when I can spare the time and study the 
situation at first hand. Taking care to 
go in the daytime, before the cod liver 
oil corks have started to pop and the 
night revels have begun. One does not 
want unpleasantness. 
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In the City 


Until the Squeak 
CANNOT remember a summer 
when hard news has been so scarce 

in Fleet Street. At a time when almost 
every depaftment of ind is at full 
stretch and booming the shortfall in 
gilt-edged intelligence is positively 
uncanny. The newspapers have made 
the most of the weather, the Channel 
swimmers, the new soccer and pools 
season, the “H,” “A,” and “Y” lines 
and Sir Winston's portraits, they have 
regurgitated old murder trials, and 
souvenirs of faded film-stars, and some- 
how they have managed to appear 
without blank columns. But only just. 
Not surprisingly they have welcomed 
the forthcoming abolition of newsprint 
controls without excessive enthusiasm. 

One result of the news famine has 
been the attempt to whip up some kind 
of popular interest in domestic economics 
and finance. City editors have been 
given room to expand and expatiate 
upon such unpromising themes as the 
terms of trade, inflation, the stock 
markets and credit restriction. The 
Daily Express, for example, has been 
campaigning in a big way against the 
overdraft squeeze, “an attempt by the 
Treasury to carry out a necessary act of 
public policy in a period of inflation by 
a method which does not bear evenly on 
all the community.” The real sufferers 
are, of course, the little men, the readers 
of the newspaper, people who cannot 
plead that their overdrafts are essential 
to the maintenance of full employment 
and a thriving export trade. 

The Express argument in favour of an 
increase in the Bank Rate has much to 
commend it. The present interest rate is 
no higher than the rate at which prices 
are rising, which means that savers get 
precisely nothing (in terms of real 
income) for their and that 
borrowers get off scot-free by repaying 
their debts in de currency. 
To be effective—that is, to promote 
disinflation and encourage savings—the 
rate needed at the moment is probably 
about 6} per cent, and though this 

looks rather ridiculous I believe 

that it will soon be accepted as practical 
politics, at least by those who still put 
their trust in monetary discipline. 


So far the credit squeeze has proved 
disappointing. The Big Five have 
managed to reduce advances by about 
£35 millions, which is only 1} per cent 
of the £2,000 millions outstanding and a 
long, long way from the target cut of 
£200 millions. 
Even so the squeeze is already pro- 
ducing tremors in the Stock Exc 
Credit restriction automatically reduces 
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water, That's why it’s not 
exactly easy to produce it in a drough 
—not that dairy farmers are in the 
of topping up their churns direct from 
the pump—but when pastures are as dry 
as this, the yields fall precipitously 
every day. The lorry rattles along the 
lanes with half-empty churns clanking 
against each other in spite of all our 
efforts, which have included carting 
water in leaking barrels to very distant 
fields, and nearly bankrupting ourselves 
by feeding hay and silage, which we had 
hoped to keep for the winter, These 
prodigious lore to supply the bottle 
on your doorstep have not been made 
easier by the thought that all our 
labour is sheer waste. 

This conclusion cannot be avoided. 
Statistics don’t lie all that amount. 
And Doctor Stamp of London Univer- 
sity has depressed all dairy farmers by 
pointing out that there are not only 
6,000,000 pet dogs to feed in this 
ridiculous country but that there are 
also 6,500,000 four-legged cats which 
lap every single day the entire milk yield 
from all the cows in a county the size of 
Devon! 


I’m also given to understand that 
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the demand for stock and increases the 
supply of it, and prices suffer accord- 
ingly. The long term prospects of most 
industrial ordinary stocks are still 
extremely bright, and investors who can 
remain calm when confronted with a 
rash of minus signs will do well to hang 
on to anything faintly resembling blue 
chips. For others, for those who have 
already panicked and those who are 
anxious to broaden their portfolios, 
there are now excellent opportunities in 
the gilt-edged market. Many of the 
short and medium-short stocks are 
standing substantially below par and 
offer useful tax-free capital gains on 
redemption. The Exchequer 2 and 2) 
per cent loans due in 1960 and '63-'64, 
and the Funding 3 per cent stock, 
’66-'68, seem very attractive propositions. 
MAMMON 
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there are 500,000 pet grass snakes, a 
number of budgerigars, parrots and 
other varieties of pet pests. But as a 
dairy farmer I am not concerned with 
them since they don't drink milk. 
Though for all I know the wretched 
snakes do ooze their slimy way to 
indulge in a daily saucer of my sweated 
efforts. 

But to return to these beastly cats. 
It does not make my burden easier now 
that I notice that there are over a 
hundred creatures actually lapping their 
lives away in my own village, and what 
is worse, nine of the damn things are on 
my own doorstep, Though these, I'm 
informed, are privileged cats, since : the y 
are Siamese cats. | cannot see even any 
feminine logic in that. Especially now 
that our yield is so low and feeding 
them takes at least a gallon every milk 
ing. I suppose I shouldn't get angry 
no doubt these pedigree pests deign to 
take only the cream. But even if their 
saucers were filled with skim, now that 
the rabbits have been exterminated and 
we're free of those pests, these pets 
seem to take an enormous amount of 
feeding. By comparison rats are 
economical. Asa dairy farmer I definitely 
prefer them. 

RONALD DUNCAN 
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BOOKING OFFICE 
Through the Galleries with 
Baudelaire 
The Mirror of Art: Critical Studies. 

Charles Baudelaire. Phaidon, 18/- 

HIS selection from Baudelaire’s 
critical works makes an extra- 
ordinarily attractive book. It is 
rather like s ing the day with some- 
one who talks very well, but always on 
the same subject, and finding on that 
particular occasion, the talker has a new 
theme—and is as good as ever. 

Charles Baudelaire (1821-67) is chiefly 
known in this country for Les Fleurs du 
Mal, which, as The Oxford Companion 
to English Literature primly states, are 
“poems in which the melancholy 
romantic spirit is carried to a morbid 
excess,” is is the side of Baudelaire 
with which we are most familiar: opium, 
the mulatto mistress, the “‘affreuse 
juive.”” As an art critic he is known to a 
few in this country as author of the essay 
on Constantine Guys called Le Peintre 
de la Vie Moderne, but his general 
writings on the subject of painting are 
on the whole sadly ma tal iy 

These pieces are admirably translated 
and edited by Mr. Jonathan Mayne. 
Here are Baudelaire’s articles on the 
Salons of 1845, 1846 and 1859: his 
analysis of laughter; notes on cari- 
caturists, French and foreign: the Expo- 
sition Universelle of 1855: and his 
essay on Delacroix. Space has not 
allowed the account of Guys to be 
included, It has been teanaloned into 
English twice before; and I rather 
suspect that Mr, Mayne is a shade 
impatient with Baudelaire for so much 
admiring what he calls “ this delightfully 
gifted but essentially minor artist.” 

However, the great point of this 
volume is the fact that it is profusely 
illustrated. Great trouble has been 
taken to find some of the pictures 
Baudelaire singles out for praise or 
blame. ‘These illustrations, not to be 
found even in French editions of 
Baudelaire’s prose works, are an ex- 
cellent thing. With the best will in the 
world it is to read the essays, and 
understand them, if there is no clue 
to the appearance of the pictures 


considered by the critic. Collated here 
are merely writings regarding drawing 
and painting (including caricature 
which involves laughter) and one is not, 
so to speak, bothered by Baudelaire’s 
coeur mis a nu, his views on literature, 
or his dislike of the Belgians. ‘This is a 
great advantage from the point of view 
of sorting out what he has to say about 
the graphic arts. 

Baudelaire’s critical language is re- 
markably clear; “A picture is a machine 














all of whose systems of construction are 
intelligible to the practised eye: in 
which everything justifies its existence, 
if the picture is a good one; where one 
tone is planned to make the most of 
another; and where an occasional fault 
in drawing is sometimes necessary, so as 
to avoid sacrificing something more 


Kc og 
e could be devastating when he 
disliked a painter, for example, Vernet, 
inter of soldiers and battle scenes (and 
incidentally, it will be remembered, 
ancestor of Sherlock Holmes): 
“Furthermore, in order to fulfil his 
official mission, M. Horace Vernet is 
gifted with two outstanding qualities 
the one of deficiency, the other of excess ; 
for he lacks all passion, and has a 
memory like an almanack.” 
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Baudelaire was a passionate adherent 
of Delacroix, but Delacroix’s almost 
invariable tendency to depict scenes 
from the past prevented him from 
achieving Baudelaire’s ideal of “true 
romanticism.” He thought that “‘to call 
oneself a romantic and to look systemati- 
cally at the past is to contradict oneself.” 
...» “For me, Romanticism is the most 
recent, the latest expression of the 
beautiful.” 

He could be—some will think justly 
critical even of such great painters as 
Ingres and Courbet, and Mr. Mayne 
sounds a trifle shocked at his dislike of 
Millet’s work. Baudelaire has been 
blamed for praising a host of forgotten 
nonentities among the painters of his 
period, and failing to “ discover” Manet, 
whose enchanting portrait-drawing of 
him decorates the wrapper. But as 
Mr. Mayne points out, Baudelaire is 
not really of the class to be judged by 
a kind of “hit” and “miss” accumula- 
tion of marks. 

It was an excellent idea to include 
among the illustrations Tassaert’s litho- 
graph “Ne fais done pas la cruelle!” in 
which the lady wears the pantaloons and 
the top hat. ANTHONY POWELL 


Up to Everest 


High Adventure. Edmund 
odder and Stoughton, 16/- 

Even the layman will find this step by 
step account of a mountaineering career 
interesting, though it takes time for the 
success of flat facts to grip. The 
occasional patches where the husky 
author tries a bit of emotion or, worse 
still, a touch of humour, come as a shock. 
The skill and stamina and dash of Sir 
Edmund, who seems to have been the 
least intellectual and most hard-wearing 
and forceful member of the team, 
brought the meticulous planning of more 
sophisticated types to fruition. It is 
noteworthy that the other successful 
climber was Tenzing, also “ unsuited to 
a University career” as Sir Edmund 
describes himself. 

The conquest resulted from a partner- 
ship between physiology, the exact 
procedures of the Staff College and 
Dominion toughness. Too much has 
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been made of the team aspect of the 
Everest climb, part of the myth of mass 
versus quality, Though the conquerors 
were supported by incredible labours, 
skill and devotion, between those who 
stood on the summit and all the rest of 
us the distance is infinite. R. G. G. P. 


Back into Power. Alistaire Horne. 

Parrish, 18/6 

The author of Back Into Power for 
some years represented the Daily Tele- 
graph in Germany, and his aecount of 
West Germany’s rise from desolation to 
sovereignty has the merits of journalistic 
writing. Readers of newspapers do not 
generally wish to probe very far into the 
questions of the day; they like an 
account of affairs that is easy to read and 
to understand. Back Into Power, with 
its simply-posed arguments, its resource- 
ful use of detail and its anthropomorphic 
coneeption of the Germans, provides 
exactly this; it is in effect a Daily 
Telegraph middle-page article that runs 
to three hundred pages. 

Comment, in journalism, is tradition- 
ally free, and Mr. Horne does not 
disguise his German sympathies. These 
do nothing to impair the book's useful- 
ness; in fact it may be all the usefuller if 
it helps to correct the crude anti-German 
bias of the Beaverbrook press. 


Max 


B. A. ¥. 
The Maroon ~~, iled by Majors 
A. D. Parsons, D. A Robbins and 
D. C. Gilson. A fneces of the 4th 


Battalion the Wiltshire Regiment in North 

West Europe 1939-46. Franey, 16/- 

It is terrifying to recollect how com- 
pletely untrained and unarmed a county 
‘Territorial battalion was in the early days 
of the war. Harsh facts—not the least 
important of these being that the famous 
Wessex Division was for a time com- 
manded by General Montgomery— 
forged this battalion of the Wiltshire 
Regiment into an admirable instrument 
for ““Overlord.”” No one who took part 
in the notorious Montgomery exercises of 
“Binge,” “More Binge” and “Great 
Binge” is likely to forget them. 

Landing in Normandy on June 19 (the 
advance party arrived four days later), 
the Regiment were time and again given 
tough assignments, including Les Dauns, 
Chateau de Fontaine, Hill 112 and Mont 
Pingon, which they finally captured. 
Particularly well described are the 
heroic attempts made to link up with 
the Ist Airborne Division at Arnhem, but 
the whole story of the fighting in North 
West Europe is told with clarity and with 
a compelling modesty. G. T. 


The End of the Line. Bryan Morgan. 

Cleaver Hume, 25/- 

Mr. Bryan Morgan, who himself bears 
the name a long disused horse-tram 
terminus in South Wales, begins his 
study with the eccentricities of railways 
in these islands. However he quickly 
abandons Bradshaw for the Indicateur 


Chaix, and an agile mind is needed to 
follow him as he dodges through France, 
where he is happiest when he can find a 
surviving steam train among the autorails. 
It is delightful to learn that Tarascon not 
only had a flat crossing in the middle of 
its station, but is still the terminus of 
an ideal private line. 

While praising many features of 
Italian railways Mr. Morgan condemns 
their secrecy over time-tables, so he 
should be pleased to know that the buffet 
at Paestum has a time-table printed on 
the menu. He finds Switzerland, “ the 
turntable of Europe,”’ dullish, with light 
railways that lead up mountains at 
exorbitant rates, but he gives himself 
ardently to sorting out the systems of 
Austria and Bavaria till he moves north- 
wards across the German plains to his 
terminus at Liibeck. It is hard to accept 
Mr. Morgan's apologies for the lack of 
an index, which makes it only too easy to 
miss one’s place in his fascinating book, 
as one might miss a connection at one of 
his more recondite junctions. 

Vv. G, P. 


The Opposing Self. Lionel Trilling 

Secker & Warburg 15/- 

These nine critical essays, mainly 
introductions to reprints, gain unity from 
being written while Professor Trilling 
was preoccupied with Keats's belief that 
evil must yield when the poet confronts 
knowledge of the world of circumstance 
and imperfection with knowledge of the 
world of self and spirit. As a critic he 
is more interested in moral content than 
in verbal texture, but he uses a variety 
of methods in analysing a book or 
revaluing an author. The range of his 
sensibility creates confidence in his 
judgment; his intellectual vitality never 
erupts into detached and evanescent 
bright ideas. One of the most readable of 
critics, he is always worth re-reading. 

I particularly admired the essays on 
Keats's Letters and on Mansfield Park, 
even more impressive than when on its 
own in a periodical. The revaluation of 
Little Dorrit, full of fresh observations 
as it is, falls into the trap of insisting on 
relating every part of the novel to its 
newly revealed virtues: some of it is very 
inferior work and Professor ‘Trilling 
might have explained why. 

R.G. GP. 


AT THE PLAY 


The Water Gipsies 
(Winter Garpen) 
fT The Seandalous Affair of Mr. 
7] Kettle and Mrs. Moon (Ducness) 
Dead On Nine (Westminster) 
HANKS no doubt to A.P.H., 
remaining at the tiller, the story of 
The Water Gipsies has suffered little 
in the course of becoming a musical. 
The Black Prince has changed from a 
horse into a greyhound, Ernie never 
marries Jane and is rescued from the 
Thames by Mr. Bryan, and Lily is now 
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“Am I terribly wicked, professor, lo 
like inflation? ”’ 


the elder sister; but though some of the 
pleasures of the novel are necessarily 
missing, it makes an excellent framework, 
in which room is found for such minor 
but important parts of the subplot as 
Jane’s apprenticeship on the canals, the 
romance of her father with Mrs. Higgins, 
and Lily's triumphant loss of virtue. 


Now and then, especially in Jane's 
uncanonical prayer, the play could be 
called rather sentimental, but always 
there is the tonic edge of A. P. H.'s 


sharper lyrics to restore the balance 

Except in the matter of the clash of class, 
which makes the gulf yawning twenty- 
five years ago between Knightsbridge and 
Hammersmith seem an _ interesting 
curiosity, this mew model of The Water 
Gipsies emerges as fresh as the paint on 
Mr. Green's boat. It is a wholly English 
musical, and very refreshing for that; it 
has delightful lyrics, good tunes by 
Vivian Exc, a real feeling of river life, 
and a great deal of quiet charm. And the 
choruses by the horny-handed people of 
the Cut are sung with enormous gusto 

The richest material goes to the out 

rageous Lily. Dora Bryan has never 
done anything better, touching her with 
a cosmic yet innocent frailty which is 
continually funny. In useful contrast 
Pamera CHaAries’ Jane suggests a Cockney 
Alice. The dumb decency of Fred 
comes perfectly through Launm Payne, 
whose fine voice is a tremendous asset, 
and im spite of Marxism WaALtas Eaton 
makes Ernie a live character. Peren 
Graves and Georoina CooKxson play up 
stylishly for W.1., while the kindly joys 
of autumn are nicely sung by Donis 
Hare and Jerry Verno CHARLES 
HickMAn’s production keeps as near the 
original as possible, and although | was 
disappointed in the newness and dullness 
of the “ Blackbird” Berke ey Surciivre 
redeems it once he is in the open air 


The idea of throwing the bowler hat 








over the windmill and embarking on a 
life of delicious irresponsibility is one 
which from time to time must command 
the respectful attention of every thinking 
man. Although its theme is familiar, 
J. B. Priestley’s new play, The Scandalous 
Affair of Mr. Kettle and Mrs. Moon, 
therefore starts with a fair wind, and as 
its setting is a black and blinkered 
Midland town I had high hopes that here 
was another of the romping provincial 
comedies of which he is our current 
master, Unfortunately everyone, Mr. 
Priestley included, takes the rebellion of 
his bored bank manager too seriously, so 
that the repeated arguments against being 
bullied by society into the narrow con- 
fines of a pin-stri life slow up the 
action and damp the spirits on which it 
might have thrived, play has the 
unusual quality of being at its funniest in 
the third aet, but elsewhere it is only 
mildly amusing. Part of the trouble is 
that although Ciirve Morron engages 
our sympathy for its hero, he makes him 
rather ponderous in revolt. As his 
collaborator, Frances Rowe is charming, 
and the local worthies are faithfully 
represented, but in an evening demanding 
bigger and wilder squibs one is grateful 
for Jonn Morratr’s absurd young 
doctor. 


Not only in the skilful use of a clock 
does Jack Popptewei.'’s Dead On Nine 
remind one of Ten Minute Alibi. It is 
not quite in that class, nor does it tease 





Lily Bell —Dowa Bryan 
Jane Bell 


the brain so mercilessly, but it is a tidily 
made thriller that offers murder addicts 
an exciting run over unpredictable 
country. A deceptively conventional 
start in a Devon cottage gives us a 
dramatist who has married his wife for 
her money and is in love with his 
secretary; the original motives for 
murder seemed to me insufficient, but 
as the play gathers speed it generates 
fresh forces, and the twists with which it 
switches us into the unexpected are 
admirably neat. Beyond that my lips are 
sealed; unlike those of the manage- 
ment, for photographs are exhibited 
outside the theatre which completely 
blow the gaff on the exciting curtain of 
the first act. Grorrrey WARDWELL’s 
production ensures that death and 
retribution come smoothly. A fine per- 
formance by ANDREW CRUICKSHANK 4s a 
pillar of Scotland Yard on holiday is the 
central interest, Grirrira Jones and 
Hy Haze. give a strong study of two 
unpleasant people yoked bitterly together 
and J EAN Lopcr and Maurice KAUFMANN 
are good as the secretary and the tough 
young farmer who joins in the meléc. 
Dead on Nine is worth seeing. But why 
do criminologists as acute as its author 
go on calling an automatic pistol a 
revolver? 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 


Titus Andronicus (Stratford—24/8/55), 
a notable dose of acid superbly admin- 


Penal ful 


(The Water Gipsies 


Fred Green—Lavunie Payne 


Pameta CHARLES 
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istered. The Remarkable Mr. Penny- 
packer (New—1/6/55) and My Three 
Angels (Lyric—25/5/55), both reasonably 
funny. Eric Keown 


AT THE BALLET 


Romeo and Juliet—Capricious 
Lucinda (EDINBURGH Festiva.) 


“CY HAKESPEARE when he was very 
young” was Hazlitt’s summing-up 
of Romeo and Juliet, and if the 

tragedy of the star-cross’d lovers is to be 

translated into another medium his mot 
invites the language of the dance. 

Freperick ASHTON is not the first choreo- 

grapher to attempt the feat, nor the first 

to use the aptly theatrical and melodious 
music which Prokoriey composed for 
the purpose. But he is probably the first 
to achieve his end by a combination of 
mime and dancing which never allows 
the beholder to forget for a moment that 

SHAKESPEARE is the author. 

It is the fashion to label such choreog- 
raphy as “literary” as though it were 
slightly tainted. Mr. ASHTON is a master 
of abstract ballet, as witness Symphonic 
Variations, and this work, performed for 
the first time in Britain at the Edinburgh 
Festival, on the other hand, is masterly 
in its interpretation of SHAKESPEARE’s 
meving simplicity. Without tarnish of 
sentimentality the “wholeness and 
crystalline purity of Juliet’s passion 
flawed by no double self’’—the phrase is 
Dowden’s—shines through. In Mona 
VANGSAA the part has an ideal exponent 
—young, fragile, exquisite and abounding 
in vitality—and her Romeo has in 
HENNING KRONSTAM magnificence of 
manly and noble youth. Both excel: in 
mime no less than in the dance and Mr. 
ASHTON has provided them with dramatic 
action and lyrical movement which never 
strays into virtuosity for its own sake. 

Mime, indeed, is as important as 
dancing in almost every scene, and it is a 
delight to see the range and subtlety of 
gesture which the Royal Danish Ballet 
has at its command. Mr. AsnTon has 
given the company a work exactly suited 
to its peculiar talents. 

In common, however, with every 
choreographer who has faced the problem 
of the balcony scene Mr. AsnTon has 
found it insoluble. Juliet at the window 
is inaccessible, and so she must remain 
if essential dramatic poignancy is not to 
be lost. Romeo's cry, 

I would I were the glove on that same 

hand, 

That I might touch that cheek! 
is at the heart of the situation. But in the 
ballet Romeo leaps instantly to the 
terrace on which Juliet appears and 
carries her to the ground. Lovely as is 
the pas de deux which follows, the 
emotions it expresses are not those of 
separated lovers yearning for union. 

All the chief characters in the play are 
firmly delineated and some of the most 
effective are entirely mimed, as, for 
instance, the grave and gentle Friar 
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Laurence of Jan Howme, the Lady 
Capulet of LrcLian Jensen and the Nurse 
of Brarrra Corne.rus-Knupsen. The 
most brilliantly contrived scene is that 
of the fight. Here is dance and mime 
and sword-play rising to a crescendo of 
excitement. Tybalt, nimbly cat-like 
(Nrecs Bjorn Larsen) and Mercutio, 
insolently aristocratic (FRANK SCHAUFUSS) 
are startlingly Shakespearean and give the 
ballet its most effective climax. 

The dresses by Prrer Rice are rich 
and handsome in the Shakespearean 
tradition but his settings seem unduly 
sketchy. ‘That may be due in part to the 
very inadequate lighting of the ill- 
equipped and shallow stage of the 
Empire Theatre, normally a_ variety 
house. The production would have been 
better for an act-drop in place of dingy 
curtains which too often held up the 
action. 

Romeo and Juliet may not be Mr. 
Ashton’s finest work but it is certainly 
a masterpiece of wonderfully disciplined 
imagination achieved by direct simplicity 
and disdaining every distracting ornament. 


Capricious Lucinda, a ballet in four 
scenes to music by JORGEN JERsILp, is also 
new to these islands. Lucinda, danced 
charmingly by Incr Sanp, is a spoiled 
darling who comes to her senses only 
when Cupid demonstrates her faults. 
The ballet, in choreography by Nets 
Bjorn Larsen, is based on a work in the 
company’s repertory of the eighteenth 
century, but is not worthy of the artistry 
of the Royal Danish dancers of to-day. 

C. B. Mortriock 


‘. AT THE PICTURES 

4) French-Cancan 
The Deep Blue Sea 

F the dozen or so films I have seen 
during the last three weeks easily 
the most enjoyable is French- 
Cancan (Director: Jean Renorr); it’s a 
fictitious account of the founding of the 
“Moulin Rouge,” and the combination 
of those two ever-successful recipes, show 
business and gauloiserie, is irresistible. 
All the usual ingredients are whisked in: 
laundress rockets to stardom—backer 
withdraws—new backer found—first- 
night crisis—the show must go on (in so 
many words)—extravagant success. The 
same old dish, one would think, but 
transformed by the French cooking. 
Everything is taken so lightheartedly and 
at such a pace and the screen so crackles 
with colour that the familiar features are 
really a relief, somewhere tangible to 
touch down and whirl on from. It’s not 
quite nonsense; the pulsing gaiety, the 
grace for the eye and music for the ear 
give it something of the quality of ballet, 
with a story tenuous, traditional, fairy- 
tale, but more than an excuse for the 
director's mastery of composition, his 
inherited painter's eye. 

Jean Gastn plays the central figure, 
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(Prench-Cancan 


Le Mouuin IMaGrnarar 


“ the great impresario,” the impassive and 
fascinating Danglard; he provides a 
central point, not of repose but of 
purpose, round which revolve in lunatic 
parabolas the butterflies of Paris in the 
eighties: La Belle Abbesse (Mania 
FEeLtx) in a series of marvellous tantrums 
or glimpsed, like a recurring theme on the 
bassoon, languorous on a monumental 
couch beset by yet another panting 
admirer; Nini (FRANCcoise ARNOoUL) the 
dancing laundress, young, happy, and 
devastating; the sad prince who unsuc- 
cessfully shoots himself for her; lean 
clowns; café-goers; ministers of the 
Republic; pickpockets; and so on, a 
whole world swept along through ex- 
plosions of laughter and debacle towards 
the final corybantic ecstasy of the cancan, 
a scene whose dazzle and rhythm seem 
endless and yet maintain a continuous 
and mounting excitement. There are 
English subtitles. 


Although The Deep Blue Sea (Director: 
ANATOL® Litvak) is, on the other hand, 
easily the most important recent film, I 
didn’t enjoy it as much as I had expected. 
It's not often much use bringing a film's 
parentage up against it, but here it does 
help. The story, it will be remembered, 
concerns the dilemma of a woman who 
has run away from a successful and 
intelligent husband to live with a slap- 
happy young ex-pilot. The play takes 
place in one room of some shabby digs; 
everything is cramped down to that dingy 
area, and the disaster of character 
becomes inevitable. The film (also 
written by Terence RATTIGAN) takes 
place everywhere: golf-courses; the 
Farnborough show; Klosters; Soho by 
night for a frenetic search ; most of this in 
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flashbacks with the feeling of space and 
past happiness often lasting long enough 
for one to forget the digs and the despair 
In the circumstances it’s up to the 
actors, the woman in particular, to create 
the inevitability; this I didn’t think 
Vivien Leion achieved; her acting at 
particular times is very subtle and exact, 
but the general effect is of a detached 
and intelligent woman involved in a 
business she could at any time snap out 
of. Not to say that the changes are pure 
loss; the ski-ing sequences, for instance, 
are attractive to look at, but a more 
ruthless treatment, an escape from the 
belief that if a film is made from a play 
the fact should be concealed, something 
more like Hitchcock's one-room treat- 
ment, might have produced a more 
satisfying result. 

Emtyn Weiitams plays the husband 
with great polish and Kenneru More, in 
his usual part as the pilot, foolish, 
generous, self-concerned, at times makes 
the channelling towards disaster seem 
almost probable 


. . . 7 . 
Survey 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Lowe Me or Leave Me ia a better 


musical than most, partly because the 
real Ruth Etting’s husband did shoot a 
pianist which helps the plot out, and 
partly because James Cacnry plays the 
husband with a staccato relish. The 
film's other assets are good old tunes 
gusto, and Donis Day as Ruth Ecting 
Releases include The Dam Busters 
(1/6/55) a good average war film, and 
The Shrike (31/8/55) which consists 
almost entirely of some remarkable 
acting by Jost Fenner. 
Peren Dickinson 








ON THE AIR 
Small Talk 


EOPLE keep popping 
before the cameras to tell 

us how the B.B.C. is 

up to the challenge 

“he OT" A. The other day 
Edana Romney invited us to 
write to the B.B.C. ‘Television 
Service about our worries, to 
supply the raw material for a 
new series “Is This 
Your Problem?” and I imagine 
that the postmen have since 
been pretty busy in .Wood 
Lane. Miss "s trailer 
was a masterpiece of cajolery. 
With swimming eyes and an 
outsize catch in her voice she 
told us which of our manifold 
problems might be considered 
suitable for public analysis and 
treatment. ‘There would be a 
panel of experts to dish out 
advice, and the more fortunate of the 
rashly importunate among us might even 
be invited to the studio to exhibit our 
woes. Wilfred Pickles, Godfrey Winn 
and company are going to find this vale 
of tears fiercely competitive. 
Another newcomer will be a TV 
version of the old “Brains Trust,” the 
programme that first put controversy on 
the map and paved the way for heavy 
traffic in quizzes, parlour games and 
discussion sessions. It is unlikely that 
this new B.T. will achieve anything like 
the popularity of the original, which 
thrived on the war-time famine in news- 
print and the country’s temporary 
enthusiasm for factual knowledge, novel 
ideas and exhibitions of reformist zeal. 
There is still a market for intelligent 
discussion, but it has been spoiled to 
some extent by the B.B.C.’s_ pre- 
occupation with lightweight verbal 
gaming and the inex rt chatter of pro- 
grammes like Said That?” 
Television has the opportunity and the 
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(Excerpt from 


Fragments of Irene Wortu, Laurence Harpy, Grorrrey DuNN 


power to restore the dignity of the spoken 
word, but to do so it will have to sacrifice 
its tricks of showmanship and its belief 
that ideas are unappetizing pills until 
they are thickly coated with glamour and 
music-hall wit. I am hoping that the new 
B.T. will not be content to echo a famous 
name, cash in on its goodwill and serve 
the mixture as before. 

Televised discussion is most accept- 
able when it is straightforward and with- 
out trappings, as in “Asian Club.” This 
programme, in which young men and 
women from Asian countries put ques- 
tions to a guest speaker, is wonderfully 
refreshing. The questions are honest and 
pertinent; the questioners register their 
approval of the expert's answers modestly 
without recourse to organized laughter or 
bursts of applause. The cameras very 
cleverly pick up the audience's facial 
reactions—a furrowed brow, a cynical 
smile, a pouting mouth or a rapt pair of 
eyes. And there is no attempt to make 
the unseen audience, the viewers, feel 






“A Life in the Sun’ 
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active participants in the dis- 
cussion. We are merely the 
privileged spectators. 

In the latest edition of 
“Asian Club” Professor David 
Smithers answered questions 
on “The Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy,’’ and did so 
very effectively. When he 
failed to satisfy the questioner 
or strayed from the line of 
argument he was promptly 
redirected by the excellent 
chairman Kamila Tyabji. He 
was never allowed to be 
evasive and he was never 
encouraged to win debating 
points in the manner of those 
who air their prejudices and 
erudition in “'Town Forum,” 
“Any Questions” and similar 
artificially competitive 
wrangles. “Asian Club,” pro- 
duced by Sunday Wilshin and 
David Baverstock, is television 
without stunts, gimmicks, stars or noise. 
It is quiet and telling. 

At this period of the year listeners and 
viewers are spoiled for choice. The 
Proms, the Edinburgh Festival and the 
Radio Show offer entertainment galore, 
and the’ B.B.C.’s_bread-and-butter 
regulars are made to take a back seat. 
From Edinburgh we have had superb 
music, wonderfully original and amusing 
dancing by the Royal Danish Ballet, an 
inspiring Military Tattoo and a most 
unsatisfactory excerpt from Thornton 
Wilder's play, A Life in the Sun. From 
the Radio Show we have had ‘‘Arena- 
scope,”’ a parade of all the stars in the 
B.B.C. firmament. And from the Proms 
we have had Beethoven. 

“Arenascope” produced very mixed 
fare. “The Country Comes to Town” 
was the usual mélange of coy sentiment 
and humbug. In “Sports Jackpot” we 
saw the stars of the panel games and 
other national institutions romping self- 
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MODERNISE YOUR 
CAR WITH 


GOOD*YEAR 
TUBELESS “Qg 
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For longer, safer, 
more economical tyre life 


Any car with rims 16” and under in good condition — except 
those with wire wheels —can be fitted with Goodyear 
Tubeless Tyres today. Next time you need tyres replace with 
Goodyear Tubeless to bring your car up to date and secure 
longer, more economical tyre life — at a cost no greater than 
for ordinary tyres and tubes. And because of exclusive Goodyear 
Grip-Seal Construction you will get more mileage, safety and 
riding comfort with the following big advantages: 











@ Greatest-ever puncture and burst protection 
@ Cooler running with new freedom 

from readside delays 

Lighter weight, better balance for easier steering 
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Here’s news of 


“7 ICA ’S 


FAMILY FARE PLAN 


Briefly, this is how it works. The husband or wife in 
charge of a family party pays the normal fare. The 
accompanying wife or husband, or son or daughter between 
the ages of 12 and 25 inclusive, will pay the normal First 
or Tourist fare Jess considerable savings (see example 
below). Children below the age of 12 pay half the normal 
adult fare, children under 2 years pay 10°. 


... remember TCA means SUPER Constellation comfort ! 


ZENITH | 


BREAKS ALL 
PRECISION | 










RECORDS at 
NEUCHATEL OBSERVATORY 
In the latest rating 
tests and for the 
fifth time in S$ years 


ZENITH tokes 
THE FIRST 


four places in the 
individual wrist watch 
class 


ff A FAMILY OF 4 
SYS | =| CAN SAVE UP TO 


£214 


LONDON TO MONTREAL 


; 











THE FIRST 
piace im the series 
class for the four best 

wrist watches 






The best brandy comes from 














Cognac, The finest Cognac Proud RECORDS 

comes from the Grande and Veustet 68 -Seasen Vammy Fore ~ Bi 
r é eae, . Effective Nov. 1 Round Trip Plan 

Petite Champagne districts in 

the centre of Cognac. All Remy Mr.“ A’ £168,19.0 £168.19,0 

Martin Cognac is made from Mrs. “A” £168.19.0 £97.10.0 £71.9.0 

grapes grown exclusively in these Master “A” £168,19,0 / £97.10.0 ! £71.9.0 

two areas. That is why people Miss “A” £168.19.0 | £97.10.0 £71.9.0 

ask for Remy Martin and are 

never disappointed. £675,16.0 £461.9.0 £214.7.0 

















ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT AIR LINES 
27 PALL MALL, LONDON, 5.W.1, and GLASGOW ZENITH WATCH CO 
(GT. BRITAIN) LTD 


Serving Ewrope, Canada, U.S.A., Bermuda, Nassau, the Caribbean and Mexicd 9, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


See your Travel Agent for details af how much YOU can save ! Z E Re IT By 
PORTE TINT | (fi) IRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
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The industry which does not look ahead has 
no future, whether it is producing battleships 
or beer, fabrics—or films. 

The film-maker must have a programme, 
just as the architect must have a plan. In 
providing entertainment for the millions of 
cinemagoers all over the world, the J. Arthur 
Rank Organisation knows that it must look 
ahead constantly. It must promise comedy, 
drama, romance, excitement and novelty. It 
must regularly give its customers a good 
supply of good films. 

Fourteen years ago the Rank Organisation 
was unknown. Today it is by far the largest 
unit in the British Film Industry, producing 
some twenty first-feature films a year, selling 





NEXT YEAR? 











them at home and in the highly competitive 
international market. 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 


Today the men who plan ahead have their eyes on next 
year’s target. And however big the programme, there is 
no prototype for films. Each is a new creation. 


On the studio floor every camera shot is planned and 
every set has its blueprint. In the workshops, carpen- 
ters, plasterers, painters, scenic artists, clectricians, 
metal workers and engineers all make their special 
contributions. And so to the cutting-rooms and 


laboratories, before going on into the complexities of 


distribution and exhibition. 

Today film-making is one of Britain’s most important 
and influential industries. The J. Arthur Rank Organi- 
sation is proud to be providing finer entertainment for 
more people than ever before. 














for perfect taste 


Insist on 


KUNZLE Art Dessert 


+» like Kunzle Cakes — a compliment to Good Taste 





C. Kunele Led., Birmingham, England 
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Mthive Modo! 
“YVONNE” 


The 


gentle Liama was shorn, much to 















its delight, as a sheep is shorn to 
provide the light warm material 
for this Alpaca coat 

Luxuriously embossed and 
exclusive to “ Motoluxe™ it is 
available in a choice of rich 
shades... indeed it is a “ must’ 


for all women who consider 


smartness to be an obligation 


All genuine * Motoluxe™ 
Coats bear this label 








Write or call for name of nearest supplier to Sole Manufacturers 


LEE BROTHERS (OVERWEAR) LTD. Showrooms: 45 Conduir St., London, W 1.1 
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Seal of perfection 






in wash 


and wear 





; a 
for woollens * 






it 3: 7 

HE LABEL ‘DYLAN’ on woollens means ‘“‘a new deal’’ for women. 
ior labelled underwear has a soft bloom and handle, does 
not get matted and hard, won’t shrink out of fit. 

Makers of branded woollen goods which also carry the DYLAN 
label are giving you the finest assurance of shrink resistance and 
washability. 

Stevensons (Dyers) Limited, proprietors of the trade mark 
DYLAN are licensing the use of their shrink-resist processes, and 
their mark, to manufacturers and processors of wool and wool 
mixture textiles. 


Dylan. 


SOFT HANDLE 














PYLAN le @ regivtered trade mark which denotes that goods carrying the mark are made of woo! oF 
Mixtures containing weel, have been treated by processes approve! by Btevensome (Dyers) Limited 
end have passed their standants of shrink-restetance. When washed i). acoonlance with the recommendet 
procedures for wool, garments bearing the trade mark pYLas will not felt of shrink owt of Mi. 


STEVENSONS (DYERS) LIMITED - AMBERGATE - DERBYSHIRE 
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—comfort, style and safety 





that delights the most exacting taste 


The new Clarence by Pedigree 
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TIPTREE 


marmalades 
‘ge 
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By Appowmrtment 
To Her Majesty 

















Yes, the parting ts such sweet sorrow 


TIPTREE A marmalade to conjure TAWNY For those who like to 
the appetite. Made from Seville come across big juicy chunks of 
oranges and pure sugar only with = glistening peel, this Seville orange 
really tender peel in medium-thick marmalade is delight indeed. 


strips. In 1 Ib. jars 1/9d. In 1 Ib. jars 1/11d 
% And if you've not tasted Tiptree whole-fruit Strawberry Conserve 
you've not lived. 


WILKIN & SONS LTD - TIPTREE - ESSEX 


Name of neares: sto_kist onrequest to Dept.1. Enquiries also invited [rom overseas readers 
(7) 












GaMes 


The children take no 
heed of the risks they 
run in their exuberant 
activities ; but the wise 
mother foresees the danget 
of chills, and clothes her child- 
ren in Chilprufe Pure Wool 
Underwear. Chilprufe is soft and 
smooth, non-irritant, and very durable 
It is not only for health safety, but 
for economy too that you should 
choose Chilprufe. 








“a (Chilprufe ) 
— | for , ‘/ if 


Also Children’s Outerwear, Tailored Coats, Shoes 
Toys, Ladies’ and Men's Pure Wool Underwear 
Ask your Chilprufe Agent, or write for Catalogue 





CHILPRUFE LIMITED LEICESTER 





% 
ids Ts excellence of their much efteemed 
ees i Effence of Anchovies ftands unrival- 
"ed today which ifn’t bad going becaufe 
that's what it faid on the original label. After nearly 
two centuries your gourmet of today is ftill loyal 


JOHN 


BURGESS 


to the original makers: 


& SON LTD 


whose Anchovies in Oi! or 
brine, Genuine Anchovy Paste 


and Essence of Anchovies are 
sold by the best grocers 
everywhere. 


john Burgess & Son itd 
Lendon N18 











CHOCOLATE 
MEDLEY », 


Huntley & Palmers 


the tirst name you think of tn 


Biscuits 


2/0', per /, lb. in hygienic airtight packets 
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Sor Automatic coolant regulation; Move- 
ment for pressure change: Packless gland to 
seal spindle in high vacua: Reservoir to accept 
liquid expansion: Dashpot or delay device 


or control: Pres- 
surised cunaiings where vibration of move- 
ment is present: Lust seal to prevent ingress 
of dirt; Pressure reducing valves; Hydraulic 
tranamission: Distance thermostatic control ; 
Law torque flexible coupling: Pressure sealed 
rocking movement : Pressurised rotating shoft 


seals: Aircraft preseur- 
Seamless ised cabin control:Retrig- 
eration expansion valves: 
one-piece 
METAL 





‘Thermostatic Steam 
‘Traps: Pressure ampli- 
fiers: Differential pres- 
eure measurements, otc 


BELLOWS i've Ksio.s 
by DRA YTON 


Ba 
Drayton Regulater and Instrument Co, Lid., 


West Drayton, Middlesex. 


My Bank Manager rays: 
“THERE 








(f YOU LOOK FOR FREEDOM 
FROM CAPITAL DEPRECIATION 
EASE OF WITHDRAWAL AND 
GENEROUS TAX PAID INTEREST" 
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“King George Vv 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 
pees Io ae 





Crotchety croupier 
uncovers secret 
of perfect system 


At the casino, Pierre sits behind the old 
spinning wheel, scooping up your 
money. He used to enjoy his rake’s 
progress, but lately he’s looked as if 
he’d been run over by a chemin de fer. 
* ‘allo, ‘allo,” I said, “and how's the 
numbers racket?” 

**My number is up,” 
“| have—how you say it? 
stip-ation. Makes me unbearable. Gives 
me—how you say it? — the peep.” 

* Lapipe,” I corrected him. ** English : 
‘the pipe.” In fact it’s a 30-ft. pipe in 
your inside that's causing your trouble. 
It's the one your food goes through, 
but if you eat a lot of soft, starchy stuff 
your bowel muscles sometimes lose 


groaned Pierre 
the con- 


their grip.” 

**Parbleu!” cried Pierre. *‘What is 
happening then?” 

“Rien n'va plus!” I shouted. “In 


medical terms, you've had your chips. 
From this point on you're gambling 
with constipation — and only bulk can 
cut your losses.” 

**What is this bulk,” asked Pierre,*’a 
new English medicine?” 

“No,” I said, “an old English 
breakfast-food — Kellogg's All-Bran. 
Just you have a little every day, and 
it'll give those muscles the bulk they 
need. Soon make you ‘regular.’ 

So Pierre mooches off, still wearing 
his green eyeshade under his eyes. But, 
a week later, there he was jooking like 





the man who built the bank at Monte 


Carlo. ‘So the wheel of fortune has 
turned in your favour, has it?” | asked. 

“Mon ami,” sang Pierre. ** That 
wonderful All-Bran has made me 
‘regular’ in just four days. Who told you 
about it—qui, qui, qui?” 

“It's the key,” I said, ‘*to my perfect 
system.” 

WHY KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 
SURELY AND GENTLY RELIEVES 
CONSTIPATION 
Eaten with absolute regularity, Kel- 
logg’s All-Bran gives your system the 
bulk nature intended it to have, All- 
Bran’s bulk enables bowel muscles 
to keep naturally active and so to 
clear the intestinal tract, thoroughly 
and regularly. Result: your whole 
body keeps fresh and active, and you 
are always physically and mentally 
alert. All-Bran is delicious for break- 
fast or in buns or cakes. All grocers 
have it. 





A CARD OR PHONE CALL TO 58 
KING STREET, MAIDENHEAD, TEL. 
3571/2 WILL BRING FULL DETAUS 
AND FREE INVESTMENT BOOKLET 


BURMA CHEROOTS 
Gal of the East? 


Length 4 

Trial Box of 25 
37/6 

post free 











Imported 
direct from 
the native makers 


GREENS LTD 


Wine & Cigar Merchants 
M Royal Exchange, LONDON, €.C.3 


The 






THE 





May we quote you for your Wine, Spirit and 
Cigar requirements? 


2 Years 


PROGRESS SHAVING BRUSH COMPANY LIMITED 


Mottram St., STOCKPORT, Cheshire. 92 Regent St.. LONDON W.1. 


Brush with the 
Guarantee 
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about your 
business .. . Drive 
Yourself with 
Daimler 
Hire 











No capital outlay ; 
No depreciation; 
No servicing 
or garaging 


charges ; 






New cars Delivery 






and collection ; 





Alternative 


‘by-the- 





rates 








‘unlimited 





mile’, 






mileage’ or 


annual contract, 










AUSTINS « VAUKHALLS 


FORDS . HILLMANS - HUMBERS 


RING 


SLOne 5456 


68 BROMPTON ROAD - LONDON - $.W.3 


YEOMAN SERVICE 















Modelled in ' Plasticine’ 


‘Plasticine’ does yeoman service in keeping 


children interested, contented and quiet, 
thereby giving the parents that much desired 
peace. At the same time ‘Plasticine’ modelli 
« bringing skill to the child's fingers anc 
subconsciously helping to develop his mental 
faculties and judgement. 


BUY THE CHILDREN 

‘Plasticine’ 
REGO 

AND GIVE YOURSELF PEACE 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD. 
BATHAMPTON, BATH, SOMERSET. 





el 
This fine British Cigar, intrcduced 


many years ago, is more 
popular than ever today. 


CARAS 
INTER 


Elegant shape 










5§ inches long, 
as ilus- charming flavoar 
trated. 
A Sample Box of 
25 for 42/- post paid. 
GREENS LTD., 


Wine and Cigar Merchants 


34 Royal rx 
Cornhill, London, £.C.3 
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S* John Barbirolli, F.R.A.M., F.T.C.L., was born in London of 
Italian and French parentage. He was educated at the Royal 
Academy of Music and made his first public qyeveaties at the carly 

age of 12, playing the violoncello at Queen's Hall. In 1925 he founded 

and conducted the Barbirolli Chamber Orchestra. From 1937 two 

1942 he was the Permanent Conductor and Music Director of the 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra. He is now Musical Director of .“ 
The Hallé Orchestra in Manchester. Among many honours con 

ferred upon him in recognition of his services to music is the Freedom 

of the City of London. Sir John relaxes from his busy life by > 
watching cricket and reading. 


My Daily Mail by SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 


_ have been a voracious reader of newspapers ever 

since I can remember, which must be getting on 
for nearly fifty years now, and my Daily Mail has 
always been one of them, since it was my parents’ 
from the day of publication. 

I think its main attractiveness for a person like 
myself with scant leisure, whose work begins early in 
the morning, lies in several distinctive features. The 
coverage and display of world news are both excellent, 
and the front page Editorial generally of a quality 


surely unsurpassed in the annals of the so-called 
popular press. 

As an example of this could be cited the movingly 
eloquent tribute to that grand old man of cricket, 
G. Hirst, on his passing. Also for a paper of its size 
the space devoted to the arts and literature is surely 
no less remarkable than the quality of the contributions. 

Staunchly Conservative though it is, its generosity 
and fairness to political opponents are admirable ; so 
that I would like to say to my old friend the Mail, 
‘long may you flourish.’ ” 
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He fell on his feet 
in FRANCE... 


From the day he set foot in France he never made a 
false step. He always had the right word for every 


r-LINGUAPHON 


~~ nw ww eM Kw Kw Kw KM KK = 


eccasion—the French word. 
without paying a whale of a price. 


He had a whale of a time 
He was at home 


wherever he went because he was never lost for words. 
His English friends thought he'd been educated in France 


and never mentioned it before. 


Yet all the French he'd 


ever heard was from Linguaphone gramophone records. 
Two or three months of pleasant listening, while following 
the spoken word in an illustrated textbook, is all anyone 
needs to learn any of 31 different languages. 


Linguaphone takes the 
labour out of language. 


The Li hone method is the 
easiest of all ways of learning 
because it is the natural way—it 
follows closely the method by 
which you learnt English as a 
child. You hear the voices of 
distinguished speakers and pro- 
fessors of the language while 
you follow the spoken word in 
the illustrated textbook. In a 
remarkably short time you find 
yourself speaking without effort 
and you can follow the language 
easily whenever you hear it 
spoken 


Name 
(BLOCK CAPITALS) 
Address 


Test Linguaphone free in 


your own home. 


There's no better way of proving 
the value of Linguaphone than 
by trying it out in your own 
home. This is why the Lingua- 
phone Institute offers you a 
week's trial in any language you 
choose. Post the coupon below 
for free 26-page illustrated book- 
let and details of this trial offer. 
COURSES IN 31 LANGUAGES 

G—FREN' ; , 


(Dept. X. 2) 


To the LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE (Dept. X.24) 
Linguaphone House, 207, Regent Street, London, W.|1. 


Please send me, post free, your 26-page book about Linguaphone and 
details of the Week's Free Trial Offer. 


tam specially interested in (underline whatever applies)\— 
TRAVEL, BUSINESS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, SERVICE WITH 
H.M. FORCES, ADUL'TS’ EXAMINATION, CONSULAR SERVICE, 
SCHOOLCHILDREN, VERY YOUNG CHILDREN. 


(I have/have no gramophone.) 


FOR LANGUAGES~ 4 
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FREE yourself of 


Facial Hairs 


obese the Marella way 

The treatment given in the world's famous 
beauty salons, only safe and = pe 
hod of d hair is now 





available by the New Marella Electrolysis 
Oudcfic, desi for use in privacy of 
t at a fraction of the cost 


sent on 10 days 
thly. 


4 Cash or 20/- mon: ly 


Wrice for Mustrated particulars free in 
plain envelope. 


THE MARELLA COMPANY 
(Dept. W40) 


257, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, C2. 











QUEEN ANNE 


ScorcH WHISKY 


HILL THOMSON & CO.LTO 


EDINBURGH Est. 1793 


By Appointment 
To Her Majesty the Queen 
Suppliers of Scotch Whisky 
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S()/ Less Engine Wear 





with new BP Special Energol 


*VISCO-STATIC’ MOTOR OIL 


it guards against the dangerous 5 minutes every time you start 


OTORISTS ALL OVER BRITAIN are talking about the 


wonderful new motor oil—BP Special Energol 
*VYISCO-STATIC’. It saves 80°, of engine wear. This has 
been proved by the new radio-active wear detector which 
actually measures wear while the engine is running. 
BP Special Energol also cuts petrol consumption by up 
to 12%, and gives you easier starting than you have ever 
known. These are claims no car owner can ignore. What 
is so different about this new oil? How does it work? 


Here are the answers. 


normally recommended 
‘or summer use at the same 
temperature. 
Here at last is an oil that not 
only lubricates completely in 
freezing cold but also gives 
complete protection in sum- 
mer heat and hard running 





\ BP) SPECIAL ENERGOL ‘ VISCO-STATIC’ 


conditions. This is why BP 

Special Energol reduces en- 

gine wear by 80%. 
This new oil is for use all 








The first thing you notice 
when you change to BP Special 
Energol is a striking improve- 
ment in starting cold. | 
Once again it’s because this 
new oil flows easily when cold. 
The engine springs to life 
immediately and runs as if it | 











were already warmed up. 
Performance is noticeably 
livelier during the warming up 
iod. And of course your 
attery is under less strain. 


Only for engines 
in good condition 


If yours is worn and 
shortly in need of overhaul 
you will do best to use the 
recommended grade of 
normal BP Energol. If in 
any doubt ask your garage 
manager. 


How fo change to 
BP Special Energol 
Because BP Special Energol is 
a completely different kind of oil 
be sure to make a complete 


| changeover. Do not top up your 


existing oi] with BP Special 
Energol. Drain and refill with 
the new oil, run for 400 miles, 


| then drain and refill again 


From then on the oil should be 
changed at the normal change 
periods recommended for your 
engine. 

Ask for BP Special Energol at 
garages where you see the BP 
shield. This oil is coloured red 
for easy identification and sold 
only in sealed packages 


MOTOR OF. 18 A PRODUCT OF THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 


* Visco-static’ is @ trade-mark of The British Petrolewn Company Limited 
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TOILET PREPARATIONS 








No fuss with fit-ons 

Cut out the fuss of fit-one by having your 
suits copied by our unique Sait Copyi 
Service, Cut down clothing ; 
Suite in our famous John Peel on 
ality Worsteds from £12. 





rite for pat and par 
REDMAYNE, 
15, WIGTON, 








Still dependent on 
Voluntary Gifts and Legacies. 


ty He ago this month Thomas 
rma 


John rdo died. He rescued from 
destitution 60,000 sand girls. Since 
his death, a further 7,000 have come 
into the Homes that bear his name, 
To-day more than 7,000 children are 
supported, 

To feed, clothe, house, educate and 
train our family for worthwhile careers 
calls for a deep purse, but with your 
help this can be done. 

We plead for the children. Please 
send a Gift now or remember our 
family when making your Will, 

Cheques etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. 
Barnarda’s Homes” should be cent to 
4 Barnarde House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E.1. 
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Weatherproof. . 


WINDAK LTD WOODSIDE POYNTON 


charactér 
and quality 


. and washable 


Write for name of your neorest stockist 
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An importans factor in this mod- § 
ern scientific age which seems ‘ 
to have been overlooked is the all | 
important problem of Knife 
Sharpening in the home _ Here F 
at last to put this right is a \ 


2, inexpens- 












HARRY VINCENT LTO 


BLUE BIRD 


MILK CHOCOLATE 





Delicious 
soft-eating 
toffees 
covered 
with 

rich milky 
chocolate 


93%. 





ewtee 
. ‘. 
* 





re Y *pP 
ive and amazingly effective. Puc \ 
a really keen edge on Stainiess Stee! Ff 


PE SHARPENER 
From lronmongers 
Manufactured by: 
J. M, PERKINS & SMITH, LTD., 
BRAUNSTON, NR. RUGBY. 











BATHROOM: 
FURNITURE 





















TOFFEES 


HUNNINGTON - NR BIRMINGHAM 




















~.BABY COACH 
































KAVLI PRODUCTS FOR PURITY 
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Ice floes in your veins? We bet 
you'd love a “Warmabed” Electric 
Blanket to keep your bed as warm 
as toast! “Warmabeds’’—the 
world’s finest Electric Blankets 

do away with dangerous dampness, 
100%, Pure Wool in Honeysuckle, 
Periwinkle Blue, Pink or Willow 
Green. Double £12.5.7, Single 
48. 10.0, ad £4.14.6, all 


including P.T. 
~~ : * you can't loco e@ 
; . “Wermabed”, we should be 
— happy to send the name of your 
nearest stockist 
7 HB vA % P 
by " - . mJ A, 





Here to stay, but... 


Contemporary styles have come to stay ; 
but where fireplaces are concerned, 


there are a great many people 
who still prefer the bluff tradi- 
tional lines. From the House 
of Royal Venton you will find 
designs to please all tastes 
and the superlative quality 
and craftsmanship for 

which we have always 


been renowned. 


ROYAL 
VENTON 


FIREPLACES 


JOHN STEVENTON & SONS LTD . BURSLEM 
Tet: Stoke-on-Trent 84261 /62 - Grams; Steventon, Burslem 
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( Aiquivile sheels pull On 


Horrockses 


the (yreatest Mame in Cotton 


“uses and towels by 











The Table 
Tailored to fit 


your needs! 


The table is adjustable in Y E 


height to suit your chair or bed. «% 


nce £3.17.6 


137 










Table top veneered in Oak 
Mahogany or Walnut 


Press buttons to adjust height 
Steel tubes enamelied cream » 
Projecting tubular foot slides 


easily on the floor 








STAPLES 
‘CANTILEVER TABL 2” 


From your local furnisher. Information onl) 
STAPLES &€ CO. LTO., CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, NW. 


26 
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.. at the back 
of your mind 


you know you'd rather 
wear braces... . SPHERE 
% braces for comfort. 


breces SUSPENDERS, BELTS AND 
GARTERS STAND PRE-EMINENT 
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Fulfilling its 
obligation to 
the letter 


In the office, at home or on a 
business trip — the Diana portable 
serves you equally well. With its “ Big 






Typewriter” 
features and attractive 
carrying case, it is clean 
and efficient in opera- 
bode Mark tion. Itisavailable with 
DiA iW A or without a key-set 
PORTABLE tabulator. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITERS, 27 Bankside, Londen, $.8.! 
Telephene: WATerioe 7551.6 








The garment here 
illustrated has all 
electronically 
welded seama, 
pockets, buttons 
and button holes. 













Bight cats tied up in a sack, some dead, 
some dying, were discovered by the 
Police, in the possession of two men 
arrested in London. The R.S.P.C.A. 
traced many of the unfortunate own- 
ers, and awarded the Society's medal 
to the two policemen concerned. 
There's a market for cats. Don’t 
risk your pet's life by leaving him out 
overnight. Help the R.S.P.C.A. 
to help ail animals by sending a 
donation, by leaving a legacy, or 
by offering to have a collecting box. 
Write tor—The Chief Secretary, 
R.S.P.C.A., (Dept. P), 105 
Jermyn Street, London, 8.W.1. 
Tel. No, Whitehall 7177. 


Remember the 








""T aay...2 
how 
do 

you 
like 
my 

new 













Giabrelene 


—the new wonder 
synthetic fabric? 


“It's the smartest thing I've seen 
in light-weight rainwear for a 
long time! It won't tear, it's 
crease-resisting, and I had to 
look twice before 1 saw that it 
wasn't actually a woven fabric. 
It looks as if we've another 
bright idea to thank the 
Pakamae ‘back-room’ boys for!” 


Cabretene ts exclusive to 

PAKAMAC—see it at the leading 
outfitters and stores throughout 
the country. Price about 32/6 














RSPCA 
GODFREY | 


Europe's first name in Car Hire 
CAR HIRE at Reduced 
Off-Season Rates 


TARIFF 1, TIME and MILEAGE 
TARIFF 2, NO MILEAGE CHARGE 
Whichever is cheaper 


CONTRACT HIRE Special terms for periods af three 
months or longer during the winter. 
7 ECCLESTON STREET 7. ft. 
(Telephone: SLOene 002 ar 99A\ enue de Neuilly, 
Neiilly-Sur-Seine 
Or Neasden Lane,London,N.W.10. ee (Tel: SABlons 98-13) 





A Y7S 







In Paris 


S.F.L 
GODFREY DAVIS 





ee WE USE EXCLUSIVELY SHELL BOUT motTorR O1L 
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Compliment 1 
4 

to your ' 

| 

Palate x 
BISQUIT DUBOUCHE & CO : 
COGNAC a 
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A brilliant winner from every point of view! 
A habitual rally winner, of course... but 


away from the dust and excitement of fierce 
’ 


climbs and gruelling runs the Sunbeam is 
an outstanding car in every other way! In 
heavy city traffic, it is always well-behaved 
... On family occasions and holidays its 
luxurious internal comfort and ‘rally 
reliability’ keep spirits high, fatigue away. 


MK 


f tt 
_ 
ae | 2 2} litre sports saloon (overdrive optional extra) 
> ye < 
jutrig winne ‘ the Mont 


e Cario Rally SUNBEAM-TALSOT LIMITED, COVENTRY LONDON #8HOW 
DIVISION: ROOTES LIMITED. DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, Pic« 4 


A PrRoovuc?r or TH «E Roovres onour 
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Yours for life. e 


Because he—or is he a daughter ?—is yours for life, you 
are already thinking about schools—and school bills. 
Two of the good things about the Standard “ Public 
Schools Policy” are that much of this expense is sensibly 
spread over the years before the child goes to school 
and that, even should anything happen to you, your 
plans for the child's education can still be carried out. 


Write for ‘ Yours for Life’ 
a free booklet explaining most of our policies 


THE STANDARD 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY Yours 
Established 1825 for Life’ 
{ ri ee ; 
Head Office ; 3 GRORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
London Offices: 4 AWCHWURCH YARD, CANNON STREET, E.C.4 


IfA PALL MALL, 5.W.1 
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Paris to Johannesburg on 


td 
om * 






+ 





o 





v. 
’ 


by the shortest route... 
*25 HOURS OF COMFORT! 


Wonderful French cuisine, courteous 








but unobtrusive service and the assur- 
Regular Services to: ance of a punctual arrival await you 
aboard the magnificent 4 - engined 

Sears ArmA Douglas Super DCé6s of UAT. 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA The journey is made pleasurable in every 
WEST AFRICA possible way by this famous French Air 
MIDDLE & FAR EAST Company that provides the shortest, most 
direct route to Africa. Air conditioned, fully 
ease pressurised comfort, allied to a sympathetic 
understanding of travellers’ needs, combinc 








4 to make a short journcy seem even shorter. 
For ‘Five-Star’ Travel fly— . 7, be precise — 24 hours, 55 minutes. 
Bxactness is quite a fetish with UAT! 









Union Aeromaritime de Transport 
Ash for details from your Travel Agent or write or ’ phone 
General UK Agency: 23 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 Whitehall 2737 








Prevailing conditions make 

it difficult to meet all 
demands. We are, however, 
doing everything possible to 
provide a fair share of our 
products to all our 
customers, 





«¢. C. DUNKERLEY & CO. LTD 
Established 1845 
STORE STREET, MANCHESTER, i 
Telephone, Ardwick 2261-7 Telegrams, “ Ajax,” Manchester 
Also at: —AJAX WORKS, off Windmill Lane, CHESHUNT, 
Nr. Waltham Cross, Hertfordshire. 
Telephone, Waltham Cross 3048 Telegrams,“ Ajax,” Waltham Cross 








bumper design involves the satisfaction of many requirements, 


such as strength, durability and styling whilst keeping weight 
and complication to a minimum; the final design will of course depend 
upon the emphasis given to each factor, That we make the best bumper 
for eve y condition is shown by the fact that we equip the great majority 


of British cars from literally the most expensive to the cheapest. 


WILMOT BREEDEN LTD BIRMINGHAM LONDON MANCHESTER GLASGOW MELBOURNE TORONTO 














Wherever you find progress 


you will also find 





Coventry Climax Engines Ltd. 
Dept 1 Coventry 











